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OPEN-AIR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Saturpay in Holy Week, and Easter Mon- 
day, were the days on which I went a-fairing 
this year. 

On the Hampstead road, by London, there 
isa place called Chalk Farm. There was a 
farm here, and chalk too, once upon a time, no 
doubt : probably when the adjacent hill bore | 
primroses instead of a gymnasium ; but, both 
farm and chalk have long since disappeared, 
leaving us in their stead plenty of dust, a 
railway bridge with a prospect of the railway, 
a circular stable for high-mettled locomotives, | 
and a big white chalk-faced tavern. Chalk 
farm was a famous place in days of yore. It | 
is on record that Jack Straw baited there on | 
his way to and from the hostelry that bears 
hisname. Many a bold highwayman cocking 
his stolen laced hat fiercely over his purloined | 
periwig, and with shiny (and purloined) jack- | 
boots bestriding his ill-gotten grey mare| 
with a crop-tail, has here refreshed himself | 
previous to a raid on the bagmen, the post- 
chaises, or, haply, even the mail-coaches 
travelling on the Great North Road. Many 
a“hard-favoured man in a grey roquelaure | 
and netherlings of blue drugget, with a cast | 
in his eye,” has here made appointments with 
wealthy City tradesmen who had been xo unfor- | 
tunate as to lose a portion of their stock-in- | 
trade, and who have here received the “eighty 
yards of figured lutestring,” or the “ thirteen 
’ £ 3 : . at 
cards of gold lace, four guineas the ell,” which 
had so unaccountably disappeared from their | 
warehouses, and for the recovery of which | 
they had advertised in Gazettes, Advertisers, 
and Ledgers, twenty guineas reward, and “ no | 
questions asked.” Here, long before there | 
was a Regent or a Regency Park, long before 
Camden had kindly given his name to a 
town, long before the London and Birming- 
ham Railway was either born or thought of, 
many a bloody duel, with rapier or hair- 
trigger, was fought. Many a gentleman, 
whose nice sense of honour did not debar him 
from fhe cogging, the loading, or the sleeving 
of dice, or the carrying, at écarté, of three 
queens in his hat, aud the fourth in the 
collar of his coat, has here avenged that 
honour (injured perhaps by oak or whipcord 
of opinionated pigeon) by “ pinking” or| 
“winging” his antagonist. Many a good tall | 
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fellow has driven from a drunken brawl to 
Chalk Farm, ic the early morning, while the 
birds were singing, and before the smoke 
blurred the sunshine ; and has come home on 
a shutter, stark, bloody, shot dead. 

But there are no Jack Straws, no plundered 
merchants, no highwaymen, and no duels, 
now, at Chalk Farm. There is still, however, 
a Fair there, twice a-year: at Easter and 
To that fair, last Easter 
Monday, I went. 

It was a very hot (for April) day, to begin 
with ; tempered by a bitter easterly wind, 
eddying round corners viciously, catching 
nursemaids cunningly, and drifting them all, 
drapery, ribbons, parasols, and baby, against 
old gentlemen of mysogynic appearance ; 
smiting little boys on the hip, and savagely 
sending their caps into interminable space, 
and their hoops between the legs of grown-up 
people. But such a sun! such a genial, 
blazing, here-I-am- again-after -six-months’- 
absence, holiday-makers’ sun; such a blue 
sky ; such staring white robes the houses 
have put on, and such apparently endless 
crowds hurrying to Chalk Farm Fair ! 

The Fair ground was not extensive, on 
this Easter Monday. It was an anomalous, 
irregular-shaped patch of broken ground, 
resembling a dust-heap on a large scale, some= 
what ; bounded on the North by Primrose 
Hill; on the South, by the Railway Bridge ; 
on East and West, and on all intermediate 
points of the compass, by unfinished houses, 
and fantastic traceries of scaffold-poles. There 
were booths where the traditional kings, 
queens, and cocks in gilt gingerbread were 
dispensed ; and where, in gaily decorated tin 
canisters, the highly-spiced nuts appealed to 
the senses of the holiday-makers. There were 
shabby little pavilions, stuck all over in front 
with the profiles of gentlemen with very black 
features and coats, and very white shirt- 
collars: together with a stock officer in mous- 
taches, a vermilion habit, and epaulettes 
like knockers ; the whole being intended to 
give you an extensive idea of the resources 
of the “Royal Chalk Farm Artist’s Studio,” 
where you could have your portrait taken by 
the instantaneous magic process for sixpence 
fact which the artist himself (in a 
wide-awake hat and a blouse) seemed never 
weary of reiterating, There were Royal 
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Pavilion Theatres, and Royal Cobourg Sa- 


loons, and Royal Amphitheatres, where the | 


old story of woebegone clowns, dirt, rouge, 
tarnished spangles, and soiled fleshings, was 
told for the thousandth time. There were a 
“siantandadwarf,” some “bounding brothers,” 
a “bottle equilibrist,” a “strong man,” a 
“professor of necromancy,” and a “sword 
and ribbon swallower.” There were weighing- 
machines, “ sticks” (the speculation of swarthy 
gipsies), at which you might throw for pin- 
cushion prizes and never get any; there 
were Swiss bell-ringers, Ethiopian Serenaders, 
juveniles, who turned over three times, or 


threw “cartwheels” for a penny; sellers of | 


cakes, sweet-stuff, tarts, damaged fruits, slang 
songs, whistles, catcalls, and penny trumpets. 
Finally, there were many swings, round- 
abouts, and turnovers, which, crammed to 
overflowing with men, children, and women, 
revolved, oscillated, or performed demi-sum- 
mersaults incessantly ; the motive-power being 
given by brawny varlets in corduroys and 
ankle-jacks. Add to all this a little fortune- 
telling, a little fighting, and a great deal of 
music, noise, and bellowing, with a great deal 
of dust to cap all, and you will have a 
fairish notion of Chalk Farm Fair on Easter 
Monday. 

Well, the astute reader will say, Cui bono, 
this oft-told tale? Are these things new to 
us? Have they not been since Fairs were ? 
Have we never been to Greenwich, to Stepney, 
to Knott Mill, to Glasgow Fairs? Stop a 
moment: I have but treated of the scene. 
A word about the people who were there ! 


Imagine in this broken, dusty, confined | 


patch of building-ground, a compact, wedged- 
in, fighting, screeching, yelling, blaspheming 
crowd. All manner of human rubbish licensed 
to be shot there. There was more crime, more 
depravity, more drunkenness and blasphemy ; 
more sweltering, raging, and struggling in 
the dusty, mangy backyard of a place, than 
in a whole German principality. There were 
more wild beasts in it (not Wombwell’s) than 
Mr. Gordon Cumming would light upon in 
asummer’s day, and a South African forest. 
You could not move, or try to move, ten paces 
without hearing the Decalogue broken in its 
entirety—the whole Ten Tables smashed at a 
blow. By sturdy ruffians, with dirty “kings- 
man” *kerchiefs twisted round their bull- 
necks like halters, with foul pipes stuck in 
their mouths, and bludgeons in their hands, 
jostling savagely through the crowd, six and 
eight abreast, with volleys of oaths and 
drunken songs. By slatternly, tawdry, bold- 
faced women, ever and anon falling to 
fighting with one another; and in a ring 
formed by a “fancy,’ composed of pick- 
pockets, costermongers, and other intense 
blackguards, clawing, biting, pulling each 
other’s hair, rending each other’s garments, 
giving in at last breathless, almost sightless, 
all besmeared with blood and dust. By some 
of the defenders of their country with their 
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side-belts (happily bayonetless) all robbed of 
pipeclay, and besmirched with beer-stains, By 
beggars and tramps, shoeless boys and girls, 
thieves, low prize-fighters, silly “gents,” and 
here and there, perhaps, a decent mechanic, 
or little tradesman, who had,taken his family 
to the Fair, in sheer ignorance, and expectation 
of some innocent entertainment out of doors, 

Heaven knows, I grudge not the workers 
their few holidays, nor would I for a moment 
attempt to interfere with the amusements of 
the English people—otherwise than to in- 
crease them fifty-fold. I love to see the 
poorer classes enjoy themselves. There is 
no prettier sight to me than the river (even 
on a Sunday), crowded with steamers, more 
crowded still with holiday-makers dressed in 
their best. I glory in Gravesend “ eaten out” 
on a hot summer evening; in the crowded 
parks, with the merry voices of children ; 
in Chelsea and Kew, Richmond and Hamp- 
ton Court; in the snug families of plea- 
sure-seekers — father in a_ tail-coat that 
morning intensely blue, but now somewhat 
dusty, and bearing the exhausted provision- 
basket—mother in a bright dress, a bright 
shawl, a brighter bonnet, and a parasol the 
brightest of all, soothing a stout baby, quite 
worn-out and flaccid with the unwonted dissi- 
pation of the day—children tired, quietly 
satisfied, or elated with the homceopathie 
“drinks” of mild porter administered to 
them: with, may-be, one little misanthrope, 
who has pinched his sister Eliza, and tried 
to poke his finger through the tapestry in 
Hampton Court Great Hall; and who has 
made faces at waiters, and cried at sentinels, 
and has been threatened times out of number 
with “catching it.” All these, with the 
decent young men and women cosily sweet- 
hearting ; the simple-minded youths, so gor- 
geously apparelled, so careful of their apparel, 
and so harmless; the sensible mechanics, with 
their wives; the pleasure-vans, the suburban 
tea-gardens ; aye, and the dry skittle-grounds, 
and bowling-alleys, and quoits, and _field- 
billiards, I delight to witness! Though the 
sons of St. Crispin may indulge themselves a 
little on Saint Monday, and the tailors may 
object to work on a Tuesday, and the car- 
penters may “knock off” on a Saturday, am J, 
who also occasionally indulge and object and 
knock off, to blame them? Am I to grudge 
them their amusements? Heaven forbid! 
but Heaven save us, likewise, from many 
fairs like that I have mentioned on the road 
to Hampstead ! 

Also from Battersea Fields on a Sunday 
morning and afternoon, all the year round! 
With the exception of the ground being more 
extensive, and of shows and theatres being 
absent ; but, with the addition of gambling 
for halfpence, pigeon-shooting, and the most 
brutal cruelty to animals, in the shape of dog 
and cock fighting, and horse and donkey 
racing, or rather torturing ; they are as bad 
as, even worse than, the fair. 
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This is in the natural depravity of the 
common people, of course! It is not at all 
because real education is wanted, or because 
the common folk must get their open-air 
entertainments by stealth and while the law 
is winking, or because anybody—saint or 
sinner, pot or kettle—proceeds on the pro- 
digious assumption that the question lies be- 
tween the worst amusements and none; 
between the declarations of a pet prisoner 
gnashing his teeth at sour grapes, and the 
striving fancy that there is in most of us, 
which even a lecture or a steam-engine will 
not always satisfy! No doubt. 

And now, good people, for the first fair I 
saw this holiday time—I have been treating 
all this time of the second—a fair on the 
Saturday following Good Friday; a fair at 
Lewes, some eight or nine miles inland from 
Brighton. 

I was at this last-named place early on the 
Saturday morning, on business. There was 
but little wind, and, when the sun shone, 
which it did almost without cessation through- 
out the day, it was as hot as though the 
day were July. My ‘business was over by | 
a little after ten o'clock. I strolled a few} 
minutes on the cliff, admiring the pretty 
Amazons and the bold riding-masters, so 
conscious of their proud position. I held 
mute converse with one of the most me- 
lancholy monkeys I have ever beheld, 
crouching mournfully before an organ on 
which a child of sunny Italy was grinding 
dolefully an anatomical preparation (so cada- 
verous was it) of the Marseillaise. In the 
midst of the hot, dusty Steyne, with its brown 
herbage, and waterless fountain, and fareless 
cabs, and memberless club and princeless 
palace, it looked (the monkey, I mean) like the 
ghost of George the Fourth lamenting over 
the ruins of the Pavilion. He (the monkey) 
spat on the penny I gave him, for luck, or 
seemed to do so; and I left him scratching his 
head with an aspect of the most dreadfully 
woebegone perplexity. I looked in at the 
Town Hall, where the Judge of the County 
Court was giving a dreary decision about a 
smoky chimney ; I looked in at the Police Court, 
where an agricultural labourer (with at least 
fourteen pounds of hardened clay on each of 
his boots) was under examination, charged 
with breaking another A. L.’s head (he might 
have been his twin brother, he was so like 
him, clay and all), with a bench, or a four- 
legged table, or some light article of that sort, 
im a beer-shop. But I did not incline to| 
Brighton, that hot Saturday morning. Birill’s 
bath, Wright’s library, bathing-machines, 
shell-picking, beach-wandering, or the Ocean 
Queen yacht, with its three cruises a-day at 
a shilling per head, had no charms for me. 
I determined to walk to the station and go 
back to London. 

The first feat I accomplished, just as the 
clock struck the half-hour after ten. I found | 
the station crammed with people — men, 
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women, and children—in their holiday clothes. 
Sussex in general, and Brighton in particular 
had come out in immense strength. Coventry 
had done its duty nobly, for the ribbons were 
prodigious. Manchester had not flinched, and 
the display of printed cottons was enormous. 
There were married couples with their 
families, loving couples, old men and young. 
“Ha!” I said to myself, “I see—a fair!” 

I was confirmedin my impression by the sight 
of bottles, and baskets, and bundles. “ A fair,” 
Isaid, “certainly! Where are they going?” 
“To Lewes,” said the guard, with a knowing 
wink. Now, I wanted a little pleasure, a 
little excitement, for I was dull; hipped, to 
tell the truth, by the heat, and the dust, the 
smoky-chimney decision, and the melancholy 
monkey in the Steyne. I will go to Lewes 
and see the fair! Ithought. I put my London 
return ticket in my pocket, and bought a 
return ticket to Lewes. The train was very 
full, and to Lewes I went—to the rarr. 

The newspapers said there were between 
three and four thousand persons present, and 
they know best; to my mind and to my 
eyes there were ten thousand living souls 
screaming, fighting, roaring with gipsy jollity 
in front of LEwes GaoL, where the fair was 
held. Besides the crowds of holiday-makers 
who had come with-me from Brighton, there 
were thousands more who had poured in 
from the whole country-side—from Hove, 
Chiddingley, Patcham, Allinghurst, Hay- 
ward’s Heath—even from Chichester on the 
one side, and Crawley and Reigate on the 
other. It was a rare sight! Stout yeomen 
on horseback, with flowers in their coats and 
in their horses’ headstalls ; lounging dragoons 
from the cavalry barracks on the Lewes road ; 
women in crowds, gaily dressed, very merry, 
holding up their little children to see the 
show; white-haired old agriculturists in 
snowy smock frocks, and leaning on sticks ; 
picturesque old dames in scarlet cloaks, that 
might have been worn by their grandmothers 
when George the First was king; tribes of 
brown-faced urchins, farm-labourers, bird- 
catchers, and bird-scarers ; crowds of navvies, 
rough customers—ugly customers to say the 
truth—very chalky indeed, striped night- 
capped, gigantic-shoed, and carrying little 
kegs of beer slung by their sides. Also, 
gangs of true genuine British scamps, the 
genuine agricultural vagabonds — incorri- 
gible poachers, irreclaimable drunkards at 
wakes and feasts, enlisting in foot-regiments 
and deserting the day afterwards—hawking 


| crockery-ware, or doing dawdling work in 
| Kent—sometimes, in hopping time—brawlers 


in ale-houses—not averse to a little bit of 
burglary on the quiet, with crapes over their 
faces and shirts over their clothes. Also a 


|great many policemen on horseback, and on 
| foot. What could so many of them be wanting, 


now, at a fair ? 
At a fair, too, where there were hawkers of 
cakes and fruit ; where there were games and 
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sports going on as at any other fair; where | 
mirth and jollity seemed universally to reign, | 
where they were calling for sale “ Apples, 
oranges, ginger-beer, and bills of the play.” 
Yes! bills of the play! I saw one, printed 
on play-bill paper, with a rude woodcut at 
the top; indifferently privted, very indif- 
ferently spelt. i read it. “The last dying 
speech and confession of Sarah Ann French, 
executed at Lewes for the murder of her 
husband at Chiddingley.” This was the 
play. This was the sight the people had 
come to see: had waited from six o'clock in 
the morning to get a good place at. 

All the public-houses and beer-shops (Lewes 
boasts a fair proportion) were crowded. The | 
taps were continually at work ; such business { 
had not been done since the day the railway 
was opened. Eager conversations were carried | 
on in these hostelries. Had the criminal con-| 
fessed ? “Did her spuk?” the agriculturists | 
asked. Old stagers related their impressions | 
and reminiscences of former murders and hang- 
ings. Of Holloway; of Corder, Maria Martin, 
and the Red Barn; of men hanged for setting | 
fire to hayricks, for smuggling, and for bur- 
glary; of criminals who had gone to the gal- | 
lows singing psalms, or who had been hanged | 
in chains, or brought to life again by the first | 
touch of the surgeon’s anatomising knife. Most | 
of the better class of shops in the High Street | 
were closed; their inmates were either afraid | 
of the rough visits of the mob returning from 
the execution, or they were gone to see it 
themselves. I wandered to and fro, noting 
these things ; wishing to go away, a hundred 
times; turning, as many times, my feet 
towards the station ; but, ever finding myself, 
as twelve o’clock approached, with my back | 
against a wall, and my eyes fixed on the 
black stones of the prison, the awful scaffold, 
and the hot sun shining over all. 

All this time the shouting, and singing, and 
cake and fruit vending, were going on with 
redoubled vigour in the crowd, getting denser | 
every moment. Now, bets begin to be laid 
whether the prisoner would die game or not, 
and odds were freely taken ; the proceedings 
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now completely jammed and wedged in—very 
sick, and trying vainly to shut my eyes, 
There was a dull buzzing singing in my ears, 
too, in addition to the noise of the crowd. 
Which rose to a roar, to a yell, as some one 
came out upon the scaffold. But it was not 
the principal performer. It was a man, who, 
shading his eyes with one of his large hands, 
glanced curiously, though coolly, at the crowd, 
and stamped on the planking, and cast seruti- 
nising glances at the divers component parts 
of the apparatus of death. This was the 
executioner. He knew his trade, said his 


|admirers in the crowd, did Calcraft 


Another roar: ahowl. Hootings, groans, 
and screams of fainting women. The crowd 
swaying to and fro ; the glazed hats and batons 


| of the struggling policemen shining in the sun 


like meteors. 

Two men brought, out and up, a bundle of 
clothes—so it seemed to me, for I am natu- 
rally short-sighted, and was, besides, giddy and 
confused, 

It was propped up by some one, while the 
man with the large hands nimbly moved them 
about the bundle. Then it, and he, stood 
side by side; and, on the bundle, was some- 
thing white—the cap, I suppose—which I 
have seen hundreds of times since: which I 
shall see tomy dying day: which I can see 
now, close I my eyes ever so much, as I bend 
over this paper. There was no roaring, but 
a dead, immutable silence. One sharp rattling 
ery there was, of “Hats off!” (whether in 
reverence and awe, or to see the show the 
better, 1 know not); another cry there was, 


|a gasp, rather, from thousands of breasts, as 


the drop came lumbering down, and the 
executioner, (you would almost have thought 
he would have /allen with his victim) who 
had stepped nimbly on one side, gazed on his 
work complacently. Then the elements of the 
crowd, swaying more than ever, made a great 
rush to the beer-houses, or refreshed them- 
selves from their own private stores—yelling, 
screaming, and laughing heartily ; then, the 
cake and fruit trades recommenced, and ap- 
ples, oranges, and bills of the play were cried 





being diversified by a fellow screeching out a 
doggerel ballad on the culprit’s life and crimes, 
to the tune of “ Georgy Barnwell,” and by 
a few lively fights. 

And all this time, I suppose, they were 
trying to infuse as much strength into the| 
wretched woman inside the gaol as would be 
sufficient to enable her to come out and be 
hanged without assistance. All this time, I 
suppose, (for I have no certain knowledge on 
this subject) there was the usual hand-shaking, 
and the usual worthy governors hoping that 
everything had been done to make the pri- 
soner “ comfortable” (comfortable, God help 
her!) ; and the usual ordinaries praise- 
worthily endeavouring to pour into ears deaf 
with the surdity of death, tidings of Heaven's 
mercy and salvation. 

I stood with my back against the wall, 


vigorously. 

The moral lesson would be invaluable, no 
doubt, to the little children, who played at 
“hanging” for a week afterwards; to the 
professional gentlemen, who had been picking 
pockets at the gallows-foot ; to the mothers, 
who promised their children that if they were 
good they should go and see the next man 
hung ; to the mass of readers of the narrative 
in the newspapers ; to the boys, who would 
ask at the Circulating Libraries if the New- 
gate Calendar was in hand; to the hawkers. 
and patterers, then reaping harvest from 
the sale of last dying speeches and con- 
fessions ; to the Railway Company, who had 
not done so badly by their early trains that 
Saturday morning ; to the crowd in general, 
who saw so brave a show, free, gratis, for 
nothing. I came back to Brigliton again, and 
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the train was full of enthusiastic sight-seers. 
Every minute particle of the horrible cere- 
mony was enumerated, discussed, commented 
upon; but, I can conscientiously declare that 
I did not hear one word, one sentiment. 
expressed, which could lead me to believe 
that any single object for which this fair had 
been professedly made public, had been 
accomplished, 

This, of course, is, likewise, in the natural 
depravity of the people. Verily, they are a 
bad people these English! And, touching 
the great open-air entertainment provided 
for them by their rulers, this last-mentioned 
Fair, they are the great phenomenon of the 
world ; being an effect entirely without a 
cause! Mr. Grote is evidently mistaken 
in supposing that the Athenian Govern- 
ment never presented what is in itself so 
moral and improving a spectacle, but always 
inflicted capital punishment in private. 
To believe that it was found necessary, be- 
cause of their corrupting influences, to make 
executions private in New South Wales, 
not long ago, would be to attain the height 
of credulity, Shall we talk of any want 
of real education, or of recognised open-air 
entertainments, and decry these great moral 
lessons, in a breath ? 


MY. LITTLE FRENCH FRIEND. 


MApDEMOISELLE Honoring is a teacher of her 


own language in a cathedral town south of the | 
Loire, celebrated for the finest church and the 
longest street in France ; at least, so say the 


inhabitants, who have seen no others. The 
purest French is supposed to be spoken here- 
abouts, and the reputation thus given has 
for many years attracted hosts of foreigners 
anxious to attain the true accent formerly in 
vogue at the court of the refined Catherine 
de Medici. It is true that this extreme grace 
of diction and tone is not acknowleged by Pari- 
sians ; who, when they had a court, imagined 
the best French was spoken in the capital 
where that court resided; and they have 
been long in the habit of sneering at the 
pretensions of their rivals; who, however, 
amongst foreigners, still keep their middle- 
age fame. 

Mademoiselle Honorine is not a native of 
this remarkable town; and the French she 
teaches is of a different sort, for she comes 
from a far-off province, by no means so re- 
markable for purity of accent. She is an 
Alsatian, and her natal town is no other than 
Vancouleurs, where the tree under which 
Joan of Arc saw angels and became inspired, 
once existed. 

As may be imagined, Mademoiselle Hono- 
rive is proud of this accident of birth, and 
tells with much exultation of having, at the 
age of fifteen, some thirty-five years ago, borne 
the part of La Pucelle in the grand pro- 
cession to Domremy, formerly an annual fes- 
tival. She relates that she attracted universal 
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jattention on that occasion, chiefly from the 
circumstance of her hair, which is now of 
silvery whiteness, having been equally so 
|then, much to the admiration of all who be- 
| held her. 

“T was always,” she remarks, with satisfied 
vanity, “ celebrated for my hair, and I had at 
all times a high colour and bright eyes; so 
that, though some people preferred the beauty 
of my sisters, I always got more partners than 
they at all our fées. 1t is true they all mar- 
ried, and no one proposed to me, except old 
Monsieur de Monzon, who suffered from the 
gout and avery bad temper; but I had no 
respect for his character, and though he was 
rich, and I might have been a chdételaine, 
instead of such a poor woman as I am, still 
I refused him, for I preferred my liberty ; and 
that, also, was the reason I left my uncle’s 
domain, because I like independence. We 
used, my aunt, my uncle, and I, to spend most 
lof our time at his country place, going out 
every day lark-catching, which we did with 
looking-glasses: they held the glasses and 
lured the birds, while I was ready with the 
net to throw over them. My uncle, however, 
was always scolding me for talking and 
| frightening the birds away ; so I got tired of 
this amusement and of the dependence in 
which I lived.” 

The independence preferred by Made- 
moiselle Honorine to lark-catching and 
isnubbing, consists in giving lessons to the 
fnglish. As, of late, we islanders have been 
|as hard to catch as the victims of the looking- 
| glasses, her occupation is not lucrative ; and 
although she sometimes devotes her energies 
to the arts, in the form of twisted-coloured 
paper tortured into the semblance of weeping 
willows and nondescript flowers, yet these 
specimens of ingenuity do not bring in a very 
large revenue. In fact, her income, when 
I knew her, could not be considered enormous; 
for, to pay house-rent, board, washing, and 
sundry little expenses, she possessed twelve 
francs a-month: yet with these resources, 
nevertheless, she contrived to do more bene- 
volent and charitable acts than any person 
IT ever met with. She has always halfpence 
for the poor’s bag at church—always farthings 
for certain regular pensioners, who expect her 
donation as she passes them, at their begging 
stations, on her way to her pupils. Moreover, 
on New-year’s day, she has always the means 
of making the prettiest presents to a friend 
who for years has shown her countenance, 
and put little gains in her way. 

She obtains six francs per month from a 
couple of pupils, whose merit is as great in 
receiving, as hers in giving, lessons. These 
are two young workwomen who desire to 
improve their education, and daily devote to 
study the only unoccupied hour they possess, 
From six o'clock till seven, Mademoiselle 
Honorine, therefore, on her return from the 
|five o'clock mass—which she never misses 
—calls at the garret of these devotees, and 
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imparts her instruction in reading and writing 
to the zealous aspiré unts for knowledge. 

“1 would not,” she says, “ miss their lessons 
for the world ; because, you see, I have thus 
always an eye upon their conduct, and } 
have an opportunity of throwing in a little | 
good advice, and making them read good | 
books.” 


As these young damsels go out to their 


work directly after the lesson is over—taking | 


breakfast at alate hour in the day—M: ade- 
moiselle Honorine provides herself, before 
starting to the five o'clock mass, with a bit of 
dry bread, which she puts in her pocket, ready 
to eat when the moment of hunger arrives. 
She never allows herself any other breakfast ; 
and, as she drinks only cold water, no ex- 
penditure of fuel is necessary for this in her | 
establishment. Except it occurs to any of} 
her pupils—few of whom are much richer 
than her earliest-served—to offer her some 
refreshment to lighten her labours, Made- 
moiselle Honorine contrives to walk, 
talk, and laugh, and be amusing on 
empty stomacl sh, till dinner-time, when 
is careful to provide herself with an apple 
and another s 
in haste, and betakes herself to other occu- 
pations, chiefly unremunerative — such 
Visiting a sick neighbour, 
friend, or taking a walk on the fashionable 
promenade with an infirm invalid, who 
requires the support of an arm. 

Fire in France is an expensive luxury which 
she economises—not that she indulges, when 
forced to allow herself in comfort, in much 
besides turf or pine-cones, with perhaps a 
sprinkling of faggot-wood if a friend calls in. 
She is able, however, to keep a little can: "y in 
a cage, who is her valued companion; and she 
nourishes, besides, several little productive 
plants in pots, such as violets and résida; 


an 


chiefly, it must be owned, with a view of| 


having the means of making floral offerings, 
on birthdays and christenings, to her very 
numerous acquaintances. 

She is never seen out of spirits, and is wel- 
comed as an object of interest whenever she 
flits along with her round, rosy, smiling face, 
shrined in braids of white h: ir, and set off with 
a smart fashionable-shaped bonnet ; for she 
likes being in the fashion, and is proud of the 
slightness “of her w aist, which her polka shows 
to advant age. The strings of her bonnet, and 
the ribbons and buttons of her dress, are 
sometimes very fresh, and her mittens are 
sometimes very uncommon: this she is par- 
ticular about, as she shows her hands a good 
deal in accompanying herself on the guitar, 
which she does with much taste, for her ear 
is very good and her voice has been musical. 
There are few things Mademoiselle Hono- 
rine cannot do to be useful. She can play at 
draughts and dominos, can knit or net, 
knowing all the last new patterns ; her satin 
stitch is neatness itself. It is suspected that 
she turns some of these talents to advantage ; 
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and | 
she 
slice of bread, which she enjoys | 


as | 
reading to a blind | 
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but that is a secret, as she considers it more 
dignified to be known only as a teacher. 

She had a curious set of pupils when I 
became acquainted with her. Those whom I] 
knew were English ; who were, rather late in 
[their career, endeavouring to become profi- 
cients in a tongue positively necessary for 
economical, useful, or sentimental purposes, 


| is the case might be, but which in more ¢ early 
days they had not calculated on requiring. 


The “y were 
ambition— 


of those who encourage late 


What the first sprightly running could not give.” 


The first of these was a bachelor of some 
fifty-five, formerly a medical practitioner, now 
retired, and living in a lively lodging, in a 
premier that overlooked the Loire; which 
reflected back so much sun from its broad 
surface on a bright winter’s day, that the 
circumstance greatly diminished his expenses 
in the dreaded article of fuel—a consideration 
with both natives and foreigners. Economy 
| was strictly practised by Dr. Drowler. Never- 
theless, as he was very gallant, and loved to 
pay compliments to his fair young French 
friends, whom he did not suspect of laughing 
at him, "he became desirous of acquiring gre: ter 
facility in the lighter part of a language 
which served him indifferently well in the 
ordinary concerns of his bachelor house-keep- 
ing. He therefore resolved to take advantage 
of the low terms and obliging disposition ‘of 
Mademoiselle Honorine, and placed himself 
on her form. There was much good-will on 
both sides, and his instructress declared that 
she should have felt little fear of his ultimate 
success, but for his defective hearing ; which 
considerably interfered with his appreciation 
of those shades of pronunciation which might 
be necessary to render him capable of charm- 
ing the attentive ears of the young ladies, who 
|were on the tiptoe of expectation to hear 
what progress he had made in the language 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Another of Mademoiselle Honorine’s charges 
was Mrs. Mumble, a widow of uncertain 
age, whose early education had been a good 
deal left to nature; and who—her income 
being small—had sought the banks of the 
| poetical Loire, (in, she told her Somersetshire 
friends, the south of France) to make, as 
she expressed it, “both ends meet.” “One 
lesson a week at a frane,” she reflected, 
“won't ruin me, and I shall soon get to speak 
| their. language as well as the best of ’em.” 
Mademoiselle Honorine herself would not 
have despaired of her pupil arriving at some- 
thing approaching to this result, could she 
have got the better of a certain indistinct- 
ness of utterance caused by the loss of several 
t | teeth. 

Miss Dogherty was a third pupil; a young 
lady of fifty, with very youthful manners, 
and a slight figure. She had laboured long 
'to acquire the “true “ Porris twang,” as she 


| 
} 
* And from the dregs of life think to receive 
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termed it; but, finding her efforts unavail- 
ing, she had resolved during her winter in 
Touraine, to devote herself to the language, 
drawing it pure from the source ; « 
to sacrifice ten francs per month, in order, 
by daily hours of devotion, to reach the goal. 
An inveterate Tipperary accent interfered 
slightly with her views, but she hit on an 
ingenious expedient for concealing the defect ; 


this was, never to open her mouth to more | 


than half its size in speaking ; and always to 
utter her English in a broken manner, which 
might convey to the stranger the idea of her 
being a foreigner. She had her cards printed 
as Mademoiselle Durté, which made the 
illusion complete. 

But these pupils were not to be entirely relied 
on for producing an income—Mademoiselle 
Honorine could scarcely reckon on the ad- 
vantages they presented for a continuance, 
sanguine as she was. In fact, she may be 
said to have, as a certainty, only one per- 
manent pupil, whom she looks upon as her 
chief stay, and her gratitude for this source 
of emolument is such, that she is always ready 
to evince her sense of its importance by 
adopting the character of nursemaid, classical 
teacher—although her knowledge of the dead 
languages is not extensive—or general gover- 
ness, approaching the maternal character the 
nearer from the compassion she feels for the 
pretty little orphan English boy, who lives 
under the care of an infirm old grandmother. 
With this little gentleman, whose domicile 
is situated about two miles from her own, at 
the top of a steep hill, she walks, and talks, 
and laughs, and teaches, and enjoys herself so 
much, that she considers it but right to 
reward him for the pleasure he gives her by 
expending a few sous everyday in sweetmeats 
for his delectation ; this sum making a con- 
siderable gap in the monthly salary his 
grandmother is able to afford. However, her 
disinterestedness is not thrown away here, 
and I learn with singular satisfaction that 
Mademoiselle Honorine having been detected 
in the act of devouring her dry crust, by way 
of breakfast, and her pupil having won from 
her the confession that she never had any 
other, a cup of hot chocolate was always 
afterwards prepared and offered to her by the 
little student as soon as she entered his study. 
When I had an opportunity of judging—a 
fact which more than once occurred to me— 
of the capabilities of Mademoiselle Honorine’s 
appetite, I was gratified, though surprised, to 
find that nothing came amiss to her; that 
she could enjoy anything in the shape of fish, 
flesh, or fowl, and drank a good glass of Bor- 
deaux, or even Champagne, with singular glee. 

It happened, not long since, that the friend 
who had revealed to me the secret of her 
manner of life, was suddenly called upon to 
pay a sum of money on some railway shares 
she possessed; and, being unprepared, was 
lamenting in the presence of Mademoiselle 
Honorine, the inconvenience she was put t0. 
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| The next day, the lively little dame ap- 
peared with a canvas bag in her hand, con- 
|taining no less a sum than five hundred 
franes, “Here,” she said, smiling, “is the exact 
sum you want. It is most lucky I should 
happen to have as much. I have been col- 
lecting it for years; for, you know, in case of 
sickness, one likes to avoid being a burden 
|to one’s friends. It is at your service for as 
long a time as you like, and you will relieve 
me from anxiety in taking it into your 
hands.” It was impossible to refuse the offer ; 
and the good little woman was thus enabled to 
repay the many kindnesses she had received, 
and to add greatly to her own dignity; of 
which she is very tenacious. 

“Ah!” said a Parisian lady to her one day, 
after hearing of her thousand occupations 
and privations, “how do you contrive to live ; 
and what can you care about life? I should 
have had recourse to charcoal long ago, if I 
had been in your situation. Yet you are 
always laughing and gay, as if you dined on 
foiegras and truffles every day of your 
existence ! ” 

“So I do,” replied the little heroine—* at 
least on what is quite as good—for I have all 
I want, all I care about, never owing a sous, 
and being a charge to no one. Besides, I have 
a secret happiness which nothing can take 
away ; and, when I go into the church of a 
morning to mass, I thank God with all my 
heart for all the blessings he gives me, and, 
above all, for the extreme content which 
makes all the world seem a paradise of en- 
joyment. I never know what it is to be 
dull, and as for charcoal, I have no objec- 
tion to it in a foot-warmer, but that is 
all the acquaintance I am likely to make 
with it.” 

“Poor soul !” returned the Parisienne, “how 
I pity you!” 








THE CITY OF SUDDEN DEATH. 


WE are at Naples ; and, before us, is astand 
of Neapolitan cabs. We make a bargain 
with the driver of one of these vehicles to be 
taken to Pompeii, are cheated, and get in. 
The animals in front, shaking themselves 
under their tawdry, jingling harness, start 
off at a pace which I should have deemed 
incredible in anything but a Hansom. One 
dirty street follows another dirty street ; one 
noxious smell succeeds another noxious smell ; 
and we find ourselves fast hurrying through 
the city of the living in the direction of the 
City of the Dead. 

The first circumstance to which I wish to 
call attention is, that we are sitting in an 
open carriage on the eighth of January, with- 
out a great-coat, in light summer clothing, 
and yet we perspire, Can this be the same 
world as that which we have left behind us ? 
Is it possible that, at the distance of a few 
days’ journey, our relatives are shivering and 
shaking over a fire; that the letters which 
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we write at the open window will be read over 
the hob ; that the silent toast that we drink 
in iced Capri is returned to us in scalding 
punch ? While the sun is shining upon us 
in this unaccountable manner, and reminding 
us of Hyde Park in the middle of June, we 
are not easily persuaded that the tip of the 
beloved Amelia’s nose is at this moment 
slightly tinged with blue; or that dear George 
is standing before the mantelpiece with up- 
lifted coat-tails, and keeping the fire from 
his shivering wife. 

Here we are on the Santa Lucia, skirting 
the blue sea, Not that it looks quite so 
vividly blue as in the pictures, though ; but 
how incomparably beautiful, as it glides to- 
wards us, calm and untroubled, past the 
American frigate lying in the bay! ‘There is 
none of that marine smell peculiar to sea-side 
places ; but, on the other hand, from the side 
of the Jand, one’s olfactory nerves are regaled 
to an unusual extent. The fact is, that the 
expression “bella Napoli” must be taken with 
some slight limitation. Look up at the 
houses, and down at the pavement, and 
round at the people, and you will see at once 
what I mean. ‘The sky, the sea, Vesuvius, 
the islands in the bay, are the only objects 


which do not at once recall soap and water | 


to the mind as refreshing images. To the 
patriotic painter who would wish to represent 


. . . .* r. | 
his native city under an emblematical form, 


I would venture to suggest a perfect Venus 
with a dirty—a very dirty face. 

At what a rate the rascal is whirling us 
on! 
Past the King’s palace, with its swarthy 
sentinels pacing in the sun; past the mag- 
nificent theatre of San Carlos; past the 
Ministry of State ; past the Castel Nuovo, 
with its frowning battlements ; down to the 
sea again, and right through the crowds of 
lazy lazzaront and fishermen. We are among 
the habitations of the lower orders; and 
what a motley group is this which passes and 
repasses before us! Marvellously constructed 
little chaises, slung high up in the air, full 
to overflowing inside, and with half-a-dozen 
ragged fellows clinging on behind, the whole 
apparatus drawn along by a solitary lean 
horse ; the carts of the peasantry, with an 
ox and an ass, or an ox and a mule, or an 
ox and a horse yoked together; the carriages 
of the rich, with the chasseur in full uni- 
form, and with his sword by his side, 
twirling his mustachios on the box; the 
dusty diligence crawling along like a mail 
of the reign of Queen Anne. On the pave- 
ment beggars of every degree of misery 
and raggedness, eyeless, noseless, armless, 
without legs, some absolutely without faces, 
whining piteously for grant. Priests of every 
order, military priests with their jack-boots, 
priests in lilac, priests in white, priests in 
brown, priests with crosses on their breasts ; 
friars, with bare feet and waist encircled by a 
rope; portly nuns, with rosary and crucifix. 


° . , . . | 
His whip sounds like a detonating ball. 
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Sellers of fruit, sellers of maccaroni, sellers of 
fish. A clacking of whips, a rolling of wheels, 
a shrieking of voices, a Pandemonium of 
strange oaths, interspersed with snatches of 
street music. Thank Heavens! we are getting 
out of the town, and into the suburb of 
Portici. 

See, our driver stops, and takes off his hat, 
What is this procession advancing towards 
us? What are these torch-bearing figures 
clad in white, with round holes for their eyes, 
reminding us of the pictures of an auto-da-fé ? 
It is a funeral. Borne with uncovered face 
on a mmagnilicent gilt bier is the corpse ofa 
woman. So calm, so placid are her features, 
one would think she is asleep. Behind is 
carried the modest wooden coffin in which 
her remains will be committed to the earth, 
There are no relatives following ; only a couple 
of priests, looking staid and solemn under 
their three-cornered hats. I don’t think I 
quite like the figures of those auto-da-fé 
fellows, but I know that I like the under- 
takers’ men still less ; and, perhaps, it is not 
the custom of the mourners here to drink at 
the public-houses on their way back, or to sit 
unsteadily on the hearse, with their legs 
dangling in the air. More dirty villages, 
more swarthy faces, and into the open country. 
Now we are driving between two high walls, 
ornamented every here and there with a 
crucifix, or a rude daub of the Virgin. Now 
we are clattering along the open road, looking 
at the broad undivided fields on each side of 
us. No smiling garden, no neat villa, no 
well-trimmed lawn; no Hampstead, no High- 
gate, no Camberwell. Everything looking as 
if it were about to tumble down ; nothing 
beautiful but nature ; no one at work but the 
glorious sun above us. I am a cockney, and 
I begin to feel proud of it. We are at the 
gates of Pompeii. Who is this ragged fellow, 
with holes in every part of his attire, ad- 
vancing to greet us? I should have taken 
him for a beggar, if he had not announced 
himself as the guide; he conducts us up a 
Jane, and through the archway of a building 
that we see before us. What is it, I wonder? 
There is no need of an answer, when we have 
cast a glance around us—the Amphitheatre ! 

The Amphitheatre! Look about you, and 
own that it is a spectacle worth coming all 
this distance to behold. Here, in this oval 
arena, and perhaps on the very spot where 
we now stand, the gladiator has died for the 
amusement of an audience, with no more 
ceremony than a man will now-a-days skip 
ona tight-rope. The enclosed benches nearest 
to us are the seats of the privileged classes. 
What a capital view they had of the fun! 
Only think, if you were a very great man, 
you might almost be sprinkled with the 
blood of the victim! Higher up sat the bulk 
of the audience, or that portion of the spec- 
tators who may be said to have corresponded 
to our modern pit ; and, at the top of all, are 
the covered boxes, not for the “gods,” but I 
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| was the part of the house expressly set apart 


| without flinching while a wild beast was 
| wretches were inflicting desperate wounds | 


| poor people had not the advantages of our 
|| civilisation. 


| ayoung lady, on recounting the incidents of 


suppose we must say, for the “goddesses,” 
—goddesses, who, alas! were not averse to 
the sight of human agony. In a word, this 


for the ladies. “What!” I suppose you will 
exclaim, “did the ladies of Pompeii look on 


munching the bones of a man, or two hired 


on each other?” Recollect, that these 
As for the flinching, I don’t 
uite know what to say, for I think it pro- 
bable that a Roman matron, to render herself 
interesting, might every now and then raise 


her pocket-handkerchief to her face, or that 


the spectacle on a future day, might suddenly 
be unable to stand without the support of 
her lover ; but, depend upon it, they all liked 
it very much. Depend upon it, from those 
covered boxes up yonder, they smiled upon the 
eligible young Pompeians in the body of the 
house, and looked straight down at the lions 
and tigers when their glance had lighted upon 
a briefless barrister, or a captain in a marching 
legion. Depend upon it, they did all this 
with as much composure as a British matron 
of the nineteenth century holding up her 
child to witness the struggles of a dying 
malefactor, or the wife of a Spanish grandee 
flirting her fan at a bull-fight. 

Here is the gate through which the 


audience poured in, and there is the entrance 


for the gladiators and wild beasts, or “stage- 
door,” as I suppose we must call it. Into 
yonder narrow cell were borne the mangled 
carcases of the dead and dying, and further 
on is the den for the principal performer of 
the day—the lion. One can imagine the 
breathless suspense of the audience, as the 
bolts were being drawn, and the cordial 
welcome with which they received the pre- 
liminary roar, or“ Here we are,” of theliberated 
animal. Stay, what is that inscription carved 
ou yonder seat? Probably it is the name of 
the Decemvir or Decurion who sat there. 
One must confess that they do not carve with 
so much neatness now-a-days. Give us his 
name, and the date when he flourished. “J. 
Wilkinson, 1847.” By all that is hallowed ! 
the British penknife has not spared even 
these stones of Pompeii; and like Belshazzar 
at his feast, turn in what direction we will, 
we are always troubled by a mysterious hand- 
writing on the walls. 

We are handed into the custody of another 
guide, and led triumphantly through a kind 
of orchard in the direction of the “ Soldiers’ 
quarter” or barracks. What a silent, musty 
quadrangle, with its broken columns of stucco, 
once glaring in the magnificence of red and 
yellow paint—the plot of ground in the centre 
once actually a garden, and even now, I 
believe, supposed to represent one—the two 
stories of apartments, the upper one being for | 
the officers, the lower for the common men—| 





the Centurion’s apartment at the bottom, now 
fitted up into a dormitory for some kind of 
modern guardian, or sentinel, or guide, 
whose shirt hangs out tastefully to dry in 
the mid-day sun. When this place was 
excavated, before the door of this chamber 
was found the skeleton of its occupier, and 
the more humble bones of forty common 
soldiers ; trophies of victories whose very 
names are now, perhaps, forgotten ; instru- 
ments of military punishment ; lamps whose 
last ray was thrown on features ghastly with 
suffering and death ; rings, possibly the gift 
of distant fair ones, pressed convulsively to 
the whitening lip ; the half-unsheathed sword, 
a token of the useless fury of him who grasped 
it; the broken spear. But who is there who 
will not construct for himself, out of the 
various objects found strewn about, some 
picture of what that awful moment must have 
been, when Vesuvius poured her boiling 
ashes through every pore and fibre of the city 
and its citizens ? Who? certainly, not those 
two young men, beloved compatriots, who I 
warrant me will do no such thing. One 
smokes a cigar, the other wields an immense 
sandwich ; they are laughing and poking each 
other about with sticks, and “ chatling ” their 
guide through the ruins. I regret to say 
that this kind of traveller is almost exclusively 
a product of the British Isles. Dodging each 
other round the gay columns of the Alhambra 
—ornamenting one another with pigtails at 
Mount Vernon, watching intently some good- 
looking grisette in the galleries of the Louvre 
—dashing frantically out of St. Peter’s for 
some newly-invented pipe-light ; what account 
san some of our young Oxford students, and 
ensigns on sick leave, give of the lions they 
have visited? “ By-the-bye, Green, you were 
at Mount Vernon last year, weren’t you?” 
“Yes, and, by George, we had such fun ! There 
was an elderly gentleman with a cocked hat 
and a young wife,” &., &., &. “Jones, you 
visited the Louvre when you were at Paris, 
did you not ?” “ Yes, and, by Heavens, I saw 
such a stunning gal,” &c., &e. 

All this is not Pompeii. Let us get back 
again. How rapidly one object succeeds to 
another! Here we are inatemple. Where 
we now stand, stood the devout crowd 
believing that it was the voice of the oracle 
that they heard, and the philosopher 
making believe that he believed it. From 
yonder elevation the lying priest, concealed 
from view, counterfeited the voice of the god, 
and on this altar the augur consulted the 
entrails of the victim. How pleasant it is to 
see all those things realised which we were 
wont to look upon as a creation of Adams, or 
a pleasant dream of Lempriere! How is it 
with you? There is hardly an object here 
which does not recall to my mind a flogging, 
or a caning, or an afternoon spent up ina 
corner, or under a clock, or on a table. What 
is that comfortable apartment at the end ? 
The priest’s dining-room! Iremark that that is 
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a never-failing appendage to these temples. I 
think it was in this one that they excavated the 
skeleton ofa reverend bon-vivant, who grasped 
in his lifeless fingers the thigh-bone of a fowl. 
Imagination conjures up before us some of 
our old acquaintance, the fellows of Cambridge 
and Oxford. In the case of an eruption from 
the Gog Magog hills, or an overflow of the 
Isis, would any of them be found, I wonder, 
in a similar situation? But how striking the 
lesson to be derived from the discovery of 
some of these remains! The mother with 
her child in her arms; the noble maiden in 
the act of bearing off her jewels ; the soldier 
at his post ; the priest at the dining-table ! 
Everywhere the ruling passion strong in 
death. Who does not recall the last excla- 


mation of a late Chief Justice, “Gentlemen of | 


the Jury, you are discharged,” or the “ Tée 
darmée” of the dying Napoleon ! 

Let us pause for a moment to contemplate 
another illustration of the same kind. Here, 
within this narrow cell, you may yet trace in 
the wall a small uneven hole, seemingly formed 
by the stroke of some heavy instrument. Be- 
neath it was found the skeleton of a man, 
holding an axe ; and at his side were a bunch 
of keys and some bags of money which he was 
apparently in the act of carrying off. It is 
this man whom Bulwer in his “ Last Days of 
Pompeii” has revived for our entertainment 
under,the name of Calenus the priest. What 
scene of horror can the imagination of the 
novelist conjure up, which nature has not 
already exhibited—and when a modern 
writer drew the death of Chowles in the 
vaults of Old St. Paul’s, was he aware that 
the counterpart of his fancy was to be found 
in an actual event of two thousand years ago ? 

But while I have been moralising, we have 
passed into a street. It has been styled 
the street of Abundance, from the fact that 
a horn of plenty or Cornucopia figures as 
the emblem on one of the fountains, What 
a magic scene unfolds itself to our view as we 
walk along! Here are the marks of wheels 
yet distinctly to be traced on the pavement ; 
and the large square stones in the middle of 
the way which enabled the pedestrian to cross 
from one side of the street to the other with- 
out dirtying hissandals, On either side of us 
are the shops, now stripped of their contents, 
which decorate the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples ; shops of surgeons filled with all sorts 
of implements, some of which had been be- 
lieved by the moderns to be of their own 
invention ; shops of bakers, with the mills for 
making bread, moulds of various forms and 
sizes, and loaves of bread now petrified into 
an adamantine substance, but still showing 
the name of the maker clearly marked upon 
them ; shops of oil-sellers ; shops for the sale 
of wines and hot drinks ; shops of barbers, 
not the frizzled and perfumed attendants of 
modern streets and arcades, but resembling 
rather the barbers of the middle ages, who 
wielded the lancet, clumsily wrenched out 
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teeth, and ignorantly prescribed drugs ; shops 
of dealers in lamps; shops or studios of 
artists, in some of which were found the 
models from which they worked; and 
caupons or inns—a cross between the 
British chop-house and gin-palace. How 
dark and dingy these shops must have been, 
and how easy to have been cheated in them! 
They were, indeed, nothing but dark closets, 
unfurnished with windows, and deriving what 
little light struggled into them from the open 
doors. You may observe the very fellows to 
them in the streets of modern Naples ; as you 
may observe a pretty good imitation of the 
Roman houses in some of the abodes of the 
poorer classes of Neapolitans round the city, 
The identical capotes or hoods worn by the 
sailors and fishermen of the present day are 
to be found in drawings of the same classes 
discovered at Pompeii ; and if you and I were 
great antiquaries, and had time or leisure to 
rummage about, I think we should discover 
that the modern Italians are indebted for 
more of their customs and usages than is 
commonly supposed to their predecessors of 
Rome. 

I do not know how the sight of all these 
objects acts upon you, but to me it is bewil- 
dering. I know not which way to turn, nor 
where to begin. 
a large scale almost always defeats its end; 


there is so much to see, that we end by seeing | 


nothing, and pass our time in moving fever- 
ishly from one object to another. 
dozen Roman lamps dug up in a gentleman’s 


garden, or half-a-dozen coins laid out on his | 


library table, would keep us in a state of 
comfortable ecstasy for a whole afternoon ; 


whereas I have never entered the British | 


Museum without a feeling of despair, nor left 
it without a sense of disappointment. For 


Heaven’s sake, let us leave the street, and | 
strive to confine our attention to some one 

See, here is | 
one just adapted to our purpose, the abode | 


object—a house, for example. 


apparently of wealth, the house of some rich 
Pompeian who gave parties, who was féted 
and caressed, who was envied and toadied, just 
two thousand years ago! 

The external aspect of the house is very 
different from that of a modern residence. 
There appear to have been no windows look- 
ing out on the street, and only one story. A 
long expanse of dead wall is broken by the 
gate or door. Passing through it, we find 
ourselves in the entrance-hall, an enclosed 
space about six feet wide and thirty long. 
Here it was that the porter kept his watch, 
not softly snoozing on a well-stuffed seat, but 
frequently in chains, and with a dog, also 
chained, at his feet. An inscription, “ Beware 
of the dog,” generally gave the visitor an 
opportunity of withdrawing from the caresses 
of the animal—an opportunity not always 
accorded in the entrance-halls of the moderns. 

Passing through this hall, we find ourselves 
in a sort of square courtyard, open at the top, 


A collection of wonders on | 


Hal f-a- | 
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with a reservoir in the centre for receiving 
the rain. A boy, expressly appointed for the 
purpose, rushes forward with a kind of 
broom, and brushing aside what I had con- 
ceived to be merely the dust beneath our 
feet, shows us a richly tessellated pavement 
below. This courtyard was indeed the prin- 
cipal apartment of the house, and the one in 
which the master was accustomed to receive 
his inferior visitors. On three sides of it, is a 
covered-in walk or colonnade, and opening 
into this colonnade are several rooms, gene- 
rally used as the sleeping-apartments of the 
guests. I conceive these sleeping-apartments, 
and, indeed, the bed-chambers of the Romans 
generally, to be among the most curious evi- 
dences of their civilisation. Fancy being 
tucked up in a narrow, stifling closet on the 
ground-floor, with no window in it, and, in- 
deed, no light of any sort save what was 


' derived from a door opening upon a colon- 


nade! A hundred questions rise to the 
mind in connection with these gloomy dens. 
Why were the walls painted of so glaring a 
red colour, and ornamented with devices, in 
an obscurity which makes them all assume 
the appearance of a sea-piece by Turner ? 
How did the Roman ladies see to make use 
of their looking-glasses ? Did any one, after 
all, sleep in these places? And, if so, was 
there not to be found a large body of sensible 
and straightforward Romans, who, wrapping 
themselves round in their éogas, after selecting 
some nice dry spot at the foot of Vesuvius, 
passed the night in the open air, in preference 
to being imprisoned in the best bed-room of 
the best<house in Pompeii ? 

Yonder small apartment at the end of the 
courtyard which we have just been traversing 
may be said to have corresponded with the 
modern library or “study.” Here were kept 
the books, cabinets of gems, family records, 
and such like articles. Smallas it may appear, 
it was, in truth, quite large enough for the 
purpose to which it was destined. A few 
rolls of manuscript would have furnished a 
library over which a Roman Robins might 
have exhausted his powers of literary descrip- 
tion; and as for the family documents, you 
might have searched among them in vain for 
the voluminous Releases to Trustees, Trans- 
fers of Mortgages, Assignments of Equitable 
Interests, and other light legal compositions 
of a more civilised age. 

We are in a second courtyard similar to 
the first—the Peristyle—with a small patch 
of ground, dignified by the name of “ garden,” 
in the centre, and rooms opening into it on 
either side. The apartment at the bottom 
is the dining-room. How diminutive, how 
contemptible it appears to the modern eye ; 
what a chill its proportions would strike into 
the breast of a diner-out from Brooks’s or 
Boodle’s! You could hardly have squeezed 
more than nine people into it! Precisely so 
—mnore than nine people seldom were squeezed 
into it, Amongst the foolish barbarians, 
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whose relics we are now contemplating, there 
was a kind of ridiculous idea prevalent that, 
for a comfortable dinner party, that number 
was quite sufficient. 

There remains but the kitchen, and our 
survey of the house is concluded. It is 
situated at the end of the peristyle, at the 
extreme rear of the house, and is of a size 
corresponding with the dining-room to which 
it is subservient. There is nothing for us to 
see in it now but the four bare walls, as all 
the objects it contained have been transported, 
in common with all the other objects of value 
found in the town, to the Museum of Naples. 
You can see, however, that the walls have 
been painted, apparently with the figures of 
the Lares, or domestic gods, under whose 
divine protection all matters of a culinary 
nature were placed. 

As we wend our way back through these 
empty and silent halls—empty as the men of 
fashion who once disported here, and a great 
deal more silent—can we help reflecting upon 
the singular changes brought about by Time ? 
Two thousand years ago, how many people 
would have sacrificed the ten best years of 
their lives to be admitted into this very 
mansion ! how many were bowing and cring- 
ing for an invitation to supper within the 
envied portals of Glaucus, or Sallust, or 
Diomed!: Could these proud owners and 
their guests but have foreseen to what snobs 
those portals would one day be opened, I 
wonder whether they would have taken such 
pains to decorate them with paintings and 
statuary? And in those future ages, when 
Mr. Macaulay’s New Zealander is to con- 
template the ruins of London (including, as 
we may suppose, the remains of the still 
unfinished Houses of Parliament), will our 
descendant, in like manner, stalk uninvited 
through those tall and mysterious mansions, 
which you and I pass by with fear and 
trembling, or only read of in the “Morning 
Post?” The splendid galleries which we 
enter by means of tickets our posterity may 
perhaps comfortably spit over, like the 
American gentleman whom we have left 
behind us; they may pursue each other 
round the colossal fragments of the Marble 
Arch, armed with flasks of the liquid then in 
use, like the two Oxford students. 

They have taken us to the place where 
the excavations are going on. Considering 
the length of time which has elapsed since 
the finding of this city (the discovery was 
accidentally made by some peasants working 
in a vineyard), and the importance of the 
subject generally, the progress which has 
been made is not so great as might have 
been expected. It is considered that about 
two-thirds of Pompeii still remain covered 
up; and this notwithstanding that the ma- 
terial in which it is embedded is composed 
of dust and ashes, which, of course, do not 
present the same difficulties as lava, in which 
the neighbouring town of Herculaneum is 
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encrusted. You see how it is: a few men 


and boys are lazily pursuing their work, in 
the true Neapolitan style. When any very 
distinguished foreigner—such as a Prince or 
Grand Duke—comes on a visit to his august 
and most clement Majesty, the Ferdinand for 
the time being, this great fragment of antiquity 
is paraded and marshalled in what may be 
termed a grand field-day. In honour of the 
illustrious visitor, and in his presence, the 
excavation of a fresh house is set about. 
Should the name of its former proprietor be 
discovered, this name is, of course, retained ; 
should none such appear, that of the illus- 
trious visitor himself is affixed; the ruins are 
thenceforth called “The House of Prince A,” 
or “The House of the Grand Duchess Z,” as 
the case may be. As neither “The House of 
Smith,” nor “The House of Brown,” figure 
in the list, I should imagine that we are not 
persons of sufficient importance to warrant 
the assumption of our names for such a 
purpose. Accordingly the workmen only 
testify their sense of our presence by sus- 
pending operations for awhile, and sending to 
us one of their body, as a deputation, for 
wine to drink. 

But, stay—our watches point to four 
o'clock; the workmen disperse to their 
homes, and our guide warns us that the time 
for departure has arrived. As we return 
through the ruins of the stately Forum, let 
me call your attention to these fragments of 
columns lying on the ground—or rather 
masses of stone, half-worked into the shape 
of columns—the final catastrophe having 
come on at a time when the Forum itself was 
under repair. 
the chisel? Do you notice where the fluting 
has been abruptly left off? Look at these 
blocks of stone at the door of the edifice, 
found in the very position in which they had 
been placed there two thousand years ago, 
together with (if our guide does not deceive 
us) the skeleton of the horse and the remains 
of the cart that were used to convey them. 
They were unloading the materials for the 
reconstruction of the building at the very 
moment when the building itself was to be 
destroyed, never to rise from its ashes ; and 
in that long line of roofless houses, that lie 
outstretched like a panorama before us, people 
‘were eating, and drinking, and marrying, 
perhaps, and being given in marriage, like 
our forefathers at the Deluge, like our de- 
scendants at the last great day ! 

We are at the gate, where the skeleton of 
the sentinel was found in his sentry-box. 
Faithful to his duty to the last, the poor 
fellow merited a better fate for his bones than 
that they should be one day enclosed in a 
glass-case,and exhibited inamuseum. Passing 
through this gate, we find ourselves in the 
Street of Tombs—a narrow way, lined on both 
sides with sepulchral monuments. At the 


end of this street I see our carriage awaiting | 
us. An abortive attempt at cheating, and! 
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much violent gesticulation on the part of our 
guide ; the same on the part of our driver ; of 
the man who gave the horses hay to eat ; of 
the boy who furnished them with water to 
drink ; of somebody from the inn where they 
were put up who did nothing ; many unscrip- 


>)? 


tural, and happily unintelligible expressions 
on all sides ; a final shout from the beggars ; 
a crack of the whip, and a rattling of the 
wheels—and soon Pompeii is but a little 
mound at the base of Vesuvius, seen across 
the quiet and moonlit waters of the bay. 


A RECOLLECTION OF SIR MARTIN SHEE, 


ON THE LAST OCCASION OF HIS PRESIDING AT THE 
FESTIVAL OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ART. 


TF in the fluttering magic of that tongue 

Some trace of years, in which its accents grew 
Sweetest amidst the beautiful, renew 

A fond regret that spirits ever young 
Should, as they verge on regions whence they sprung, 
Pay, in expression’s weaken'd force, their due 

To that mortality through which alone 

They speak to earth, our hearts attend its tone 
With eagerness more rapt than when it flung 
Abroad the vigorous thought with fancy's hue 
Imbued ; for, as from drooping flower, ripe seeds 
Laden with loveliness for spring are blown, 

The words that tremble as for Art it pleads 

Shall glow in shapes another age shall own. 


STONE PICTURES. 


OncE upon atime there was a Saint (still 
flourishing in the Calendar), called Aloysius; 
a Latinized connexion, I am induced to think, 
of our old friend, St. Eloi, so famous for his 
rebuke to the good king Dagobert, touching 
the slovenliness of his toilette. After this 
saint, was christened, towards the close of the 
last century, the child of poor parents, in the 
good old catholic, art-loving, beer-bibbing 
Munich. This little Aloysius, growing up to 
manhood, was known among his fellows as 
Aloys Senefelder; and some of my readers 
may have heard of him as the inventor of 
Lithography. 

Aloys Senefelder had the misfortune to 
be one of the garret school of inventors. 
His life was a struggle ; and, although he 
lived to see his invention spread over all 
the world almost, he never achieved world- 
wide fame ; and died anything but a million- 
naire. Inventors are wiser now. They take 
care to associate their names with their dis- 
coveries. We cannot wear waterproof coats 
without calling to mind Mr. Macintosh. We 
must think of M. Daguerre a little, while 
sitting to the urbane M. Claudet for our por- 
trait ; and, down in a coal-mine, the sight of a 
safety-lamp must surely call up some thoughts 
of Sir Humphry Davy. Had poor Aloys 
Senefelder (dead in Munich yonder, without 
statue or testimonial) called his invention 
Senefeldography, or the Aloysotype, he might 
possibly have snatched some little modicum 
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of posthumous fame ; whereas now, the pre- 
sent generation know and hear a great deal 
less about him than of Joseph Ady, or Pro- 
fessor Blenkinsop. 

I like the quaint legends—the little anec- 
dotical ana, attached to the inventions whose 
origin we cannot always understand. I like 
the story of the apple that fell on good Sir Isaac 
Newton’s hose ; of Doctor Franklin and his 
kite ; of little Benjamin West inventing the 
camera obscura, in his darkened bedroom, 
when getting well of a fever, and little 
dreaming—mild young Quaker—that some- 
body else had invented it, two years before, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, four 
thousand miles away! Most of all do I 
affect the traditional anecdotes relative to 
painting and engraving. Touching the last, it 
is curious that nearly all the legends con- 
cerning it should be connected with that very 
humble adjunct to domestic economy, the 
wash-tub. A bundle of wet linen, thrown on 
asteel cuirass, which had been engraved in 
aniello, and on which a faint impression of 
the pattern came off, was the germ of plate 
engraving ; the little radiculum, from which 
the works of Woollet, and Landseer, and 
Cousins were to spring. A hard day’s wash, 
souring the always somewhat acrid temper of 
Dame Alice, wife of Master Albert Durer, 
drove him for refuge to his wood-blocks, and 
goaded him to the devising of that marvellous 
art of cross-hatching, in wood engraving, as 
as 
or 
tempering poignard blades, And, lastly, 
comes the legend of Aloys Senefelder’s inven- 
tion of Lithography, which I will narrate 
presently. 

Senefelder was what some people call an 
universal genius, and others, less respectfully, 
a jack-of-all-trades. He could do a little 
of everything, but not much of anything. 
He could paint a little, and engrave a little, 
and play the fiddle a little, and copy music, 
and compose, and write poetry. He was not 
lucky. He burned to publish ; but publishers 
would have none of his works : managers re- 
fused his operas, connoisseurs looked coldly on 
his pictures, singers declined to sing his songs, 
or to listen to his fiddle-playing. Moreover, 
the poor fellow found out that copperplates 
were very expensive, that credit was difficult 
to be obtained, that printing costs money, and 
that paper was not to be had gratis. When 
he found that he could not get printers to 
bestow type-metal on his manuscripts, he 
essayed to engrave them on copper, and to 
have them struck off by a new species of 
surface-printing. Reversing the process of 
etching, where the design is eaten or corroded 
into the plate, he proposed to write on the 
copper with a peculiar composition of wax 
and resin, which should withstand the action 
of acid; then to corrode away the blank 
portions of-copper left untouched, and so leave 
the letters written in relief. But he found 


lost and ignored, for centuries afterwards, 
the cunning trick of staining ruby glass, 
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that it was exceedingly difficult to write 
backwards, and more difficult still to correct 
any errors; he burnt his fingers with 
aquafortis, which persisted in biting the 
plate in little pools or holes, instead of 
lowering it equally ; and, worst of all, the 
mercenary coppersmith refused to let him 
have any more plates, and poor Aloysius was 
in despair. I have no doubt, moreover, that 
Frau Senefelder, his mother, did not lead him 
a very quiet life, but objected strongly against 
“ poking, and messing, and pottering with 
nasty plates and things,” and was frequently 
moved to wrath by the holes burnt in her 
blankets by aquafortis, and the spoiling of 
her clean floors with melted wax and rosin, 
and the lamp-blacking of her tablecloth, and 
the abduction of her best worsted stockings 
for plate-rubbers. 

Now Aloys, not being able to procure any 
new plates, bethought himself of the expe- 
diency of rubbing the engraving off some of the 
old ones, and polishing them up forfresh use. He 
found, however, that most of the rotten stones 
and emery he used for polishing were not 
subtle enough ; they were so coarse that they 
made more scratches on the plate than’ they 
removed. In this dilemma he called to mind 
that there were stones found on the banks of 
| the river Isere, very soft, and very calcareous, 
and thus suited to his purpose. He procured 
some of these stones—first small pieces, then 
larger ones ; but found still that as his stock 
|of stone increased, his provision of copper 
| decreased in most lamentable disproportion. 
It was all very well to have plenty of stone 
powder to polish his plates with; but, 
without plates to polish, the powder was 
about as useful to him as the ruffles to 
the man who had no shirt, or a gridiron to 
the beefsteakless. He tried to etch subjects 
on the stone itself, but aquafortis made 
the stone effervesce, and refused to be bitten 
to a sufficient depth to hold printing-ink. 
Aloys was in despair. For awhile he me- 
ditated the abandonment of his darling 
printing theories, and of resuming the 
study of jurisprudence ; to which his father 
had, previous to his death, devoted him. 
But there were college fees to be paid at 
the University of Ingoldstadt, whither he 
was desirous of returning; and that “ per- 
petual want of pence, that vexeth public men,” 
again stood in his way. In his extremity he 
became positively desperate—infatuated, in- 
sane enough to contemplate the possibility of 
earning money by writing for the stage! A 
comedy was the result of this madness. A 
few weeks’ dancing attendance, and airing 
of his tendon Achillis about the Munich 
theatres; a few insults from stage-door- 
keepers, and rebuffs from candle-snuffers, 
brought him to his senses, and convinced him 
that the career of a dramatic author was one 
leading to weeping and wailing and gnashing 
lof teeth. So he went home to his mother, 
and lived for some time, how I know not— 
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he had not much knowledge on the subject, 
Idare say, himself—but still he lived. There 
are thousands of men in London who live in 
asimilar manner. Employment, income, have 
they none: they cannot dig—to beg they are 
ashamed ; they do not steal—yet they must 
eat, and drink, and sleep. 

But Aloys’ hope, though bent, was not 
broken, and desire came, bringing with it a 
tree of life, when his heart was very sick 
indeed. Let the simple-hearted inventor tell 
the story his own way :— 

“T had just succeeded,” he writes in 1819, 
“in polishing a stone plate, which I intended 
to cover with etching-ground, in order to con- 
tinue my exercises in writing backwards, 
when my mother entered the room, and 
desired me to write her a bill for the washer- 
woman, who was waiting for the linen. I 
happened not to have even the smallest slip 
of paper at hand, as my little stock of paper 
had been entirely exhausted by taking proof 
impressions from the stones; nor was there 
even a drop of ink in the inkstand. As the 
matter would not admit of delay, and we had 
nobody in the house to send for a supply of 
the deficient materials, I resolved to write 
the list with my ink prepared with wax, soap, 
and lamp-black, on the stone which I had just 
polished, and from which I could copy it at 
leisure. Some time after this, I was just going 
to wipe this writing from the stone, when the 
idea all at once struck me to try what would 
be the effect of such a writing with my pre- 
pared ink, if I were to bite in the stone with 


the hundredth part of an inch, I found that 
I could charge the lines with printing-ink, 
and take successive impressions. Thus the 
new art was invented,” 

In the course of Senefelder’s experiments, 


he found it was not necessary that the| 


letters, or drawing, should be raised above 
the surface of the stone, and that the 
chemical principles, by which grease and 
water are kept from uniting, were alone 
sufficient for his purpose. In fact, the 
grammar of lithography has its basis on this 
principle : grease loathes water ; has for it a 
regular Johnsonian, Corsican, inextinguish- 
able hatred. Water, on its side, hates grease. 
Now, the granular calcareous limestone used 
in lithography loves both water and grease ; 
receiving the latter, indeed, with astonishing 
avidity, and demanding fresh oleaginous 
supplies with a rapacity only equalled by the 
female members of the horse-leeches family. 
A drawing being made upon the stone with 
an ink or crayon of a greasy composition, is 
washed over with water, which sinks into all 
the parts of the stone not defended by the 
drawing. A cylindrical roller, charged with 
printing-ink, i8 then passed all over the stone, 
and the drawing receives the ink, whilst the 
water defends the other part of the stone 
from it on account of its greasy nature. In 
this we have the whole A, B, C,—the ac- 
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cidence of lithography. Grease and water 
abhor each other; but stone agrees with 
both. As the scene-painter boasted that, with 
a lump of whitening, an ounce of red-lead, a 
pot of glue, and a pennyworth of blue-verditer, 
he could paint a view of the bay of Naples; 
so, and with not so much exaggeration, could 
an artist declare his competence to execute 
a rude work in lithography on a paving-stone, 
with a tallow candle, a pail of water, anda 
pot of lamp-black. 

With astonishing perseverance the stout- 
hearted Senefelder overcame all difficulties, 
His failures were innumerable. But he 
went on trying again, and trying back, until 
he had successively invented the ink, chalk, 
etching, transfer, and woodcut processes. He 
experimented likewise in tinted and coloured 
lithography,—what is now called the poly. 
chromatic manner. He discovered the art 
of printing in gold and silver, and moreover 
essayed lithography on “stone paper ” in the 
sprinkled manner, and in imitation of India- 
ink drawings. All this he called the high 
art of lithography. Touching the engraved 
process of the same art, he took off impres- 
sions in imitation of line engravings, pen-and- 
ink drawings, aquatints, mezzotints, soft 
ground etchings, stipple or chalk engravings, 
and outline plates. All this was done before 
1819 ; and, in that year, with characteristic 
candour and simplicity of heart, he gave to 
the world a detailed account of every one of 
his discoveries ; divulged every one of his 





|secrets ; laid bare, with childlike simplicity, 
aquafortis ; and, having bitten away to about | 


minute descriptions of all his recipes and 
prescriptions ; took the whole world into his 
confidence, unreservedly. He had been abused, 
vilified, misrepresented both at home and! 
abroad ; but, in the whole of his voluminous 
work, we find no passage more acrimonious 
than one in which he asserts that, if “Mir. Rapp, 
of Stuttgardt, thinks he invented lithography, 
he is mistaken.” He ends his labours witha 
suggestion for the application of lithography 
to cotton-printing, and with these simple 
words: “1 now close my instructions, and 
wish from the bottom of my heart that my 
work may find many friends, and produce 
many excellent lithographers. May God 
grant my wish!” 

Peace be with thee, Aloys Senefelder ! 

The first lithographic prints published 
were pieces of music, executed in 1796. The 
art was introduced into England in the year 
1800, under the name of polyautography. It 
was vehemently abused, vilified, and opposed ; 
principally by artists and engravers, and fell 
almost immediately into disuse; being pa 
tronised only by amateurs. But, in 1819, 
the late Mr. Rudolph Ackermann, who had 
done good service to Art and Science im 
other ways (his shop formed part of the 
first house in London lighted with gas, and 
people used to walk on the other side of the | 
street not to be too near the dangerous com- | 


bustible,) took up lithography, published a | 
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translation of Senefelder’s work, established | 
printing-presses, purchased a stone quarry in 
Germany, and devoted himself heart and soul 
to the encouragement and improvement of 
theart. Plate engravers, painters, stanch old 
Tories, and objectors on principle, abused it in 
afrantic manner. It was heretical, abominable, 
destructive. The solemn, awful, inexorable, 
literary Rhadamanthus, the dread “ Quarterly 
Review,” itself, sitting imposingly on its curule 
chair, in ambrosial big-wig and high-heeled 
shoes, promulgated edicts against the new- 
fangled invention; and, in a review of 
Captain Franklin’s Narrative of his Polar 
Expedition, solemnly warned the public 
against the “greasy daubs of lithography.” 
“Tt’s all very well in its way; but it 
must be kept within its proper limits.” 
Proper limits! Lithography, after all, only 
shared condemnation with railroads ; and 
both have so far kept within their proper 
limits as to spread from London to Seringa- 
patam, from Paris to New Zealand, from 
Dublin to Sydney. Asto the British Govern- 
ment, it condescended to notice lithography 
and to patronise it, in the second year of its 
introduction to this country. The con- 
descension and the patronage were, however, 
confined to the imposition of an almost pro- 
hibitory duty on the importation of the 
very material without which there could be 
no lithography ;—the stones! To equalise 
the burden after a very Hibernian fashion, it 
immediately took off the protective duty on 
foreign prints ; and thus threw into the hands 
of foreigners what before had given bread to 
thousands throughout the British empire. 
This was, it must be remembered, at the 
same time that the French, Austrian, and 
Russian Governments were sending agents to 
Munich to examine into and report upon the 
merits of lithography. 

If I have been prolix on the subject of the 
discovery and early struggles of lithography, it 
is not because I have not anything to say on 
the actual processes as now carried on, Let 
us step into Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and have a peep at a large litho- 
graphic establishment. 

Up a court, shady and secluded—at the cor- 
ner of which stands a pensive goat, browsing on 
the fragments of a dilapidated hearth-rug—is 
the door leading to the workrooms of the 
establishment we want. Staggering before 
us in the sunshine, is an individual of Hercu- 
lean build, bearing on his back a ponderous 
stone, the weight of which is sufficient to crush 
three ordinary men, but which only makes 
him bend and sway a little as he turns the 
corners, A swing-door admits us into a large 
vestibule, cumbered throughout with stones 
of all sorts and sizes. ‘These are the raw 
material for stone pictures, just arrived from 
the banks of the Danube, from Turkey, and 
from India, where, in the Deccan, lithographic 
Stones are plentiful. The Atlas, bearing the 
big stone on his back, brings us to the yrinding- 
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room. Here, over large troughs of water, the 
stones are ground, grained, and polished for 
the different styles of lithography in which 
the drawings they are to bear on their surface 
are to be executed, They have been sawn to 
a proper size and thickness abroad, and are 
now tested with a straight-edge, to secure 
their being unerringly level. For graining and 
polishing, two stones are placed face to face, 
and water, mixed with silver-sand, being 
sprinkled between them, are rubbed together 
—the upper stone being moved in a circular 
direction—till a proper grain is given. The 
quality of the sand is carefully attended to, for 
a grain coarser than usual would cover the 
stone with scratches, and give the stalwart 
German workman who is “graining” the 
labour of commencing his work from the be- 
ginning over again. For ink-drawings, the 
stones, after being rubbed together with water 
and sand, are washed with water to get rid of 
the sand, and zealously polished with Water- 
of-Ayr stone or fine pumice. In this case it is 
requisite that they should serve, on demand, 
as a substitute for that boot of Hessian build, 
which the nobleman or gentleman whom Mr. 
Warren knew (but whom I never was enabled 
to recognise) was wont to use as a shaving- 
glass. In other words, holding your eye 
close to the stone, you should be able to see 
your face clearly reflected. Stones from which 
impressions have already been taken, and 
from which no further are required, are pre- 
pared for fresh use, by being rubbed with 
another stone and water, until all traces of 
the former drawing have disappeared. - They 
are then regrained or repolished. Great 
care, the grainer tells me, is requisite to 
avoid any particle of the grease-imbued por- 
tions of the former drawing remaining. The 
stone is so attached to adipose matter, and 
retains it with such tenacity, that chalk or 
ink marks will yet hold, long after the colour 
has disappeared. There was an instance, the 
Teuton tells me, a short time since, where a 
stone—apparently a virgin one, but which had 
been used before, and rubbed down, was 
wanted for a view of the Licensed Victuallers’ 


féte, crowded with figures on a very small 


scale. The first dozen prints were worked 
off to the satisfaction of everybody; but 
suddenly, to the horror and astonishment of 
the pressmen, above the Lilliputian Licensed 
Victuallers appeared a Brobdignagian spectre 
of Mademoiselle Taglioni, in the saltatory 
ecstasies of the Bayadére. The stone had 
previously held a portrait on a large scale of 
the danseuse, and the printing-roller had 
insidiously rolled his old acquaintance into 
life again. 

Leaving the grainer vigorously employed 
in effacing an efligy of Field-Marshal Blucher, 
we ascend, through room after room, where 
busy presses are at work. We are struck 
by the prodigious number of stones, not only 
being printed from, but which are piled in 
every corner, and ranged on shelves and in 
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tity of limestone accumulated seems enough 
to smash any ordinary attic and to swal- 
low up the basement forthwith; yet the 
foreman tells us that the house is as firm 
on its foundations as could reasonably be 
desired, and that no instances have been as 
yet known of the stone-crammed garrets 
tumbling into the stone-crammed cellars. Al- 
though, he says, quietly, some danger might 
be anticipated were all the stones in the house 
to be removed simultaneously ; for then it is 
not improbable that the walls might feel the 
loss of their equipoising weight so strongly as 
to topple over from sheer light-headedness. 
Thus is he, and the district surveyor to boot, 
of opinion ; so, keep the stones in the house, 


. “fs | 
I say; or, being removed, send me, if in the | 


neighbourhood at the time, a good deliverance. 

The studio isa large lofty room, with plenty 
of windows ; for you want no concentrated 
rays of light here, as is required for painting 
pictures, but plenty of light everywhere. 
All round the walls are ranged stout 
wooden tables, on which, generally supported 
in slanting positions, are the stones. Here are 
a score of artists occupied in the production 
of almost every variety of stone picture. The 


beautiful studies, heads and figures in chalk, | 


first brought to such perfection by Jullien in 
Paris; gorgeously tinted landscapes from 
sketches by Stanfield and Roberts, Haghe, 
Leitch, and Harding ; transcripts from photo- 
graphs of the most remarkable objects in the 
Great Exhibition ; caricatures, political and 
social; plans and sections of bridges and 
machinery ; charts of railways ; maps of towns 
and countries; botanical specimens; ana- 
toinical plates ; song titles glowing in gold 
and colours ; bill heads, address cards, “show 


cards,” setting forth the resplendent merits of | 


pale ales and Monongahela whiskey ; illustra- 
tions for books, transfers from copper and steel 
plates ; imitations of etchings, and woodcuts ; 
county bank notes, passports, statistical tables ; 
fac-similes of autograph letters; imitations of 
middle-age missals and black-letter printing ; 
re-productions of Oriental manuscripts and 
Chinese drawings. 

Here is one gentleman, in a blouse and a 
Turkish cap, preparing for the commencement 
of a portrait in chalk of, whom shall we say ? 
Doctor Cruck, shall it be, Regius professor of 
Syriac to the University of Saint Alfred the 
Great? The artist has the professor’s portrait 
painted in oil, before him ; and before that, at 
a convenient angle, a looking-glass. It is his 
intention to copy the reflection, and not the 
reality of the Cruck portrait ; so that when 
the drawing is printed, the cut orange held 
in the right hand of the professor shall 
still be seen held between his dexter fingers. 
The first proceeding of the operator, is 
to slant his stone to an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and examine it minutely with a 


racks from flooring up to ceiling. The quan-| 
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neither scratches nor holes on the surface, 
Then he brushes it sedulously with a large 
soft brush of badger’s hair, lest any stray 
crumbs or grains of dust should be lingering 
on it. He then transfers upon it, with an 
ivory burnisher, an accurately reduced out- 
line of the Cruck physiognomy. The stone 
is now ready for the commencement of the 
chalk drawing ; and, with sundry lithographic 
crayons before him, cut to various thicknesses 
and fineness of point, according to the depth 
of tint they are intended to produce, he sets 
to his work. It is calculated that every 
chalk-draughtsman loses at least one-third 
of his time in cutting his sticks of chalk; 
and that he devotes another third to the 
painful and uninteresting work of laying flat 
tints ; so that the great masters, the big-wigs 
of lithography, have, as Rubens had, appren- 
tices and assistants to cut points to their 
chalk, and lay their tints (skies, distances, 
water, and so on), only putting in the details 
and finishing-strokes themselves. But the 
artist of the Cruck portrait must do all 
himself, cutting, tinting, and finishing. How 
he does his work, it is no more my pro- 
vince than it is possible here to describe, 
Every artist has, or should have, his distinet 
and peculiar manner; and to describe, or 
lay down line and rule for execution in 
lithography, would be as futile as to tella 
painter what colours he should use for 
faces and what for draperies, or to instruct 
an author how to describe a storm. He 
must not sneeze, nor talk vehemently while 
he works. He must not even breathe hard 
on the stone, for he breathes a mucila- 
ginous aqueous vapour, which, condensed 
upon the stone, acts as gum-water; nor 
must he press his finger on the stone, or 
touch it with his hand in hot, or, indeed, 
in any weather; for both finger and hand 
are greasy, and the marks made by them 
would print. He who sins against these 
canons will never be a successful litho- 
grapher. 

When the chalk-drawing is quite finished, 
the stone is placed in the cradle of a “ lift,” 
and sent down stairs to a room on the 
level with the grinding and graining depart- 
ment to be etched. It is laid in an oblong 
trough ; and nitric acid, very much diluted, 
is poured over it. The drawing is then 
carefully washed with rain-water, and is now 
ready for “gumming in” and “ rolling up ;” 
and is, for that purpose, carried to the press 
room. 

Three stories of the establishment I have 
endeavoured to describe are devoted to press- 
work, and may hold, perhaps, twenty presses 
each. The presses differ from ordinary print- 
ing-presses ; insomuch as a scraper, a thin 
piece of hard wood, bevelled off at the edges, 
scrapes over the whole surface of the stone 
plate as it passes beneath the lever; thus 


magnifying glass, to assure himself that the | giving a double pressure. 


grain is evenly laid, and that there are 


A press being disengaged, the workman to 
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whom it is entrusted “to pull a proof” of the 
chalk-drawing in question, proceeds first deli- 
berately to fill a sponge with as much clean 
water as it will conveniently hold, and to 
wash out the whole drawing—the stone pre- 
senting exactly the same appearance as it 
did before it knew chalk or pencil. Pro- 
fessor Cruck’s effigy is, to the sight, anni- 
hilated beyond all hope. The printer, after 
covering the stone with a coat of gum (which 
fills up, where there are no markings, the 
pores of the stone), takes a printing-roller, 
charged with ink; and, rolling it in various 
directions over the surface of the drawing, 


the latter gradually becomes manifest in all | 


its desired intensity. The colouring-matter 
in the ink or chalk, I need scarcely say, is 
merely added for the convenience of the 
draughtsman, in order that he may watch 
the progress of his work ; otherwise colour- 
less chalks would answer the purposes of 
lithography just as well. 

A chalk-drawing will yield from two 
thousand to five thousand impressions, ac- 
cording to the care bestowed upon it, both 
in drawing and printing. 


and the whole drawing print grey and cloudy. 
The darker parts can be mended with ink, 
but no more chalk can ever be added. When 
the required number of prints has been taken 
from a stone; but when it is, at the same time, 
probable that a further impression may be 
wanted, it is customary to “ roll in” the stone 
with a “ preserving ink,” the principal ingre- 
dient in which is wax, as the ink ordinarily 
used in printing would, if left on the drawing, 
harden, choke up the tints, and irretrievably 
spoil it. 

There are two or three more processes 
employed in the production of stone-pictures. 
Our readers may have seen—the fairer portion 
of them are sure to have admired—in the 
music-sellers’ windows, the beautiful Music 
Albums, so gorgeously executed in gold and 
colours. Theseare entirely executed in“ chromo- 
lithography,” or by means of “tint-stones ;” 
and for each colour or tint a separate stone 
is required, and a separate printing. Great 
care is requisite to prevent the prints shifting, 
when many tints are used. When this happens, 
the gay cavalier’s eyes are transposed to the 
centre of his throat; or a Mademoiselle 
Jenny Lind’s ankles disport themselves in the 
centre of her gaily decorated drum. 

Chromo-lithography, likeevery other process 
of the art, was suggested by Aloys Senefel- 
der ; but since his time it has been wonder- 
fully improved and elaborated ; principally by 
Messrs. Day and Haghe, Messrs. Hanhart, 
and the late Mr. Hullmandel. Mr. Louis 
Haghe, indeed, has been quite a stepfather to 
lithography; and his magnificent chromo- 
lithograph of the Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus goes far to show of what printing in 
colours is capable. 
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Such are a few of the methods by which 
“Stone Pictures” are brought forth—pic- 
tures which, though they may serve no very 
severely utilitarian purposes, yet encourage a 
love of art among the people; and, with the 
sister craft of wood-cutting, give pleasure 
eee to thousands all over the 
world, 
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We left Aden on the 28th of July last, and 
for the greater part of the passage, up to the 
4th of July, we had favourable weather, the 
monsoon accompanying us and driving us 
along under reeted fore-sail, and half steam, 
at the rate of about eight knots an hour, a 
tremendous sea following us. 

Our ship was long and low, and rolled 
heavily, having in our voyage from Suez con- 
sumed the greater part of her fuel, which the 
stores at Aden were not in a condition to re- 


|plenish. The south-west monsoon renders the 


whole western coast of India a dangerous lee- 


| shore, and to be caught on it, in thick weather, 
After a heavy im-| 
pression, however, the light tints in the best | 
executed lithographs will sometimes break up, | 


in a steamer, without plenty of coal, is to 
find one’s-self in a very serious predicament. 
That our Captain thought so was very evident. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon we had struck 


|soundings in fifty fathoms ; at four we were 


shoaling our water fast, with wind increasing, 
sea running high, and the atmosphere so thick 
that standing near the binnacle one could 
hardly see the funnel. As the evening closed 
in, the captain became nervous. By seven we 
had shoaled to sixteen fathoms. “I wish we 
could get. a glimpse of the lights,” said he, 
forgetting that if we did—so thick was the 
haze—they must have been under the gib- 
boom end. The rain poured in torrents, 
accompanied by tremendous squalls from the 
south-south west. “You had better ease the 
steam, Mr. Jones,” said he to the first lieu- 
tenant, “and round her to for the night.”— 
“ Aye, aye!” down went the helm, and in- 
stead of wearing ; which would have been 
the more prudent course, the vessel was thus 
brought head to wind. During this operation, 
a heavy sea struck the starboard paddle-box 
and swept the deck, rushing in formidable 
cascades down thé main hatch into the engine- 
room, and very nearly extinguishing the fires. 
The steam generated by so much water coming 
in contact with the blazing furnaces, rolled up 
the hatchway in volumes of white vapour, 
which, in the darkness of the night, made us 
all fancy that some terrible explosion had 
taken place below ; the same sea inundated 
the cabin, and fairly drove all its inmates on 
deck. A general impression prevailed that 
the ship was going down; which was not a 
little aided by a succession of heavy seas, into 
which she plunged, and dipped, and rolled in 
a very alarming manner. The change, from 
going before the gale to breasting it, was most 
extraordinary: the force and fury of the 
wind—although in reality no greater than 
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before—seemed increased tenfold, and it was 
nearly half an hour before we got our head off 
shore. We then cast the lead; and, finding 
only eight fathoms, the captain decided on 
deepening our water, and for this purpose 
it was necessary to get up our full steam. 
This, after the thorough drenching of the 
engine-room, was no easy matter. However, 


in about half an hour, she was got under the | 


most steam we could raise; and we then 
began to breast the opposing billows at the 
rate of about two knots an hour. 

For the previous three days we had had no 
observation, and we were therefore doubtful 
of our latitude. It was impossible for us to say 
whether we were to the northward or south- 
ward of our port. In this uncertainty we 
passed the night, the gale increasing, and the 
sea high in proportion. Our ship being light, 
rolled gunwale under, and occasionally shipped 
green seas “over all” —as the sailors term it— 
which gave all us landsmen no trifling alarm. 
As the day broke, a change took place for 
the better; and, ere the sun had risen, a 
range of hills was seen on our port-beam, 
showing their rugged outline clear and dis- 
tinct against the gleam of the dawn. On 
making the land out, we ran towards it, in 
order to identify the locality, and soon dis- 


covered that we were about thirty miles to| 


the southward of Bombay, off a place called 
Chowl. We therefore shaped our course for 


the harbour, and ere long caught a glimpse | 
of the Floating Lights, and stationary Light- | 


house, situated at the entrance of Bombay 
Harbour. 
anchor off the dockyard of Bombay. 

Few people in England are aware of the 
beauty of Bombay harbour. I know of no 
port that equals it except Rio Janeiro, which 
is not only more extensive and more pic- 
turesque, but more landlocked. In heavy 
gales from the south-south east, Bombay 
harbour is entirely unprotected; and, in 1837, 
several large ships were stranded and lost in 
a hurricane from that quarter. ‘ 
such occurrences are rare; and, up to the 
present year, no similar event has taken 
piace. 

Let us now step ashore, at the steps of the 
Apollo bunder, amongst a throng of native 
boats and a crowd of native boatmen, whose 
discordant cries and yells recall vividly the 
chaotic confusion of Babel. From natives 
of every country, and every isle of the 
countless archipelagos, these unintelligible 
sounds proceeded. They were vociferated in 
tones that put to shame the garrulous 
noisiness of Billingsgate, Naples, or Lisbon, 
probably the three most noisy stairs in 
Europe. Once on the bunder, or pier—a 
roomy, commodious landing-place, armed with 
half-a-dozen long fifty-six pounders—I jumped 
into a friend’s Brougham; and, in twenty 
minutes find myself on the top of Malabar 
Hill, in a villa, or bungalow, abounding with 
every comfort compatible with the climate of 








3y seven o'clock we were at| 


tures ; in another, the 


Fortunately, | 





this latitude. The view from this spot— 
which is one hundred and twenty feet above 
the bay below—is extensive and picturesque, 
and presents a faint resemblance to that of 
Naples from Posilipo. At this time of the 
year the heat is great, but much modified by 
the strong south-west wind, which, however, 
bears so much moisture on its wings, as 
to make the whole island one vast vapour- 
bath. 

A drive through the ill-constructed streets 
of the fort and native town is one of the most 
interesting that can be conceived. The houses 
are slenderly built, but from their gay and 
bright colouring, and their great irregularity, 
offer many tempting bits for an artist. Nearly 
all the shops are without windows ; and here 
may be seen in unlimited profusion, not only 
the piece goods, hardware, woollens, and 
crockery of Europe, but all the countless 
productions of the gorgeous East, in endless 
variety. In one are exposed the vivid and 
tasteful tapestries of Persia, with the gilded 
bottles, inlaid hubble-bubbles, amber mouth- 
pieces, and silver-mounted hookahs of that 
country : in another, the rich silks, the splendid 
toys, and cool mats of China; in another, 
the carpets of Cabool and Herat, the gold- 
mounted sabres of Beloochistan, and the 
embroidered shawls of Delhi and Cashmere ; 
in another, the gorgeous Kincaubs, brocades, 
and tissues of Surat ; here, a keen-eyed shroff, 
or native banker, sits cross-legged, enthroned 
on bags of gold, silver, and copper coin ; 
there, a lusty Banian, is enveloped in half 
open sacks, and dishes of every sort of grain. 
In one quarter are piled ponderous bales of 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Leeds manufac- 
warehouses groan with 
wooden chests of opium, camphor, spices, and 
other odoriferous commodities ; among which, 
the odious assafcetida fails not to assert its 
disagreeable superiority. 

The population is as varied as the articles 
exposed for sale, and a crowded street pre- 
sents to the eye as florid and brilliant a 
whole as a bed of tulips. Were another 
Paul Veronese to arise to delight the world 
with his many-hued productions, what a field 
would Bombay present to his pencil! It was 
said of him, with truth, that he painted not 
with ordinary colours, but with tints derived 
from the diamond, the emerald, the ruby, and 
the sapphire ; and in painting the costumes 
of Bombay, those vivid colours would be in- 
“-pensable. The Oriental, with few excep- 
tons, dresses with taste and elegance; the 
Hindoo, in his spotless vest of the purest 
white, with his turban of crimson, scarlet, 
or yellow; the Mussulman, with equally 
clean vestments, but with turban of a 
soberer dye; the Parsee, in his crimson 
cap, which, without being picturesque, 18 
striking; the Affghan, with his flowing 
ringlets, sable beard, and fair complexion ; 
the Persian, in his robe of striped silk and 
Astracan lambskin cap; the swarthy Arab, 
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in his head-dress of flowing silk, with long 
and pendant fringe ; the Scindian, in his be- 
coming cap, that gives every peasant the air 
of a prince; the diminutive Malay, in his 
national costume ; the quaint Chinese, in his 
broad-brimmed straw hat ;—all throng the 
thoroughfares in perfect independence of 
the tyrant fashion ; which in European cities 
clips the wings of exuberant taste, and 
reduces whole populations to one sombre and 
monotonous hue. The brilliant rays of a 
midday sun show all those iridescent tints to 
great advantage, and no collection of butter- 
flies surpasses the denizens of Bombay in 
variegated splendour. A few squalid half- 
naked figures are, of course, to be seen among 
this motley crowd ; but the general effect is 
hardly marred by their intrusion. How- 
ever various in race and appearance, one sole 
and single object animates this moving 
mass ; one sole and single idea occupies their 
thoughts: the acquisition and retention of 
money. ‘They are all traders. No Oriental, 
having once amassed money, sits down to enjoy 
it quietly. No such thing as retiring from 
business is known or thought of. 
fortunes have been accumulated in Bombay 
by trade, and so keen is the commercial 
ardour, that it generally devours all the other 
passions of existence. 
China has been one fruitful source of wealth 
to the Bombay merchant, and the immense 


riches attributed to the Parsee knight, Sir} 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebpoy, are entirely derived 


from it. He has made a noble use of his 
money; and the public establishments sug- 


gested by his philanthropy, erected by his| 
bounty, and endowed by his munificence, | 


proclaim loudly to the world, not only his 
wmbounded command of money, but his 
splendid application of it. He is reported to 
have given away, within the last ten years, 
upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling to works of permanent utility. 
I know no recorded example of similar 
generosity, during life, in any individual in 
Europe. 

The Parsees are perhaps the most energetic, 
enterprising, and speculating people in the 
East. Generally connected with some Euro- 
pean mercantile house as brokers, in the first 
instance, they accumulate considerable sums, 
which subsequently have, in many instances, 
been applied to save their employers from 
ruin. The Parsee community may consist of 
about fifty thousand, almost all of whom are 
engaged in trade or manufactures, A few 
go out to service as coachmen and butlers, 
but not one is to be met with either in the army 
or the police force. Next in intelligence to the 
Parsees come the Hindoos, who outnumber 
them sixfold. Education is making great 
strides amongst this class, and the literature 
of the West is fast superseding the fables 
of the East. The Brahmins in Bombay are 
falling rapidly into disrepute, and the true 
theories of material philosophy are taking 
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Enormous | 


The opium trade with | 








the place of the senseless doctrines of their 
ancestors. As their minds become enlight- 
ened, the Hindoos naturally and necessarily 
abandon the faith of their fathers; for 
which, however, they decline to substitute 
the mysteries of Christianity. Next-in num- 
ber to the Hindoos stand the followers of 
Mahomet, who, however, are anything but 
unanimous in their doctrines. The Sheeah, 
the Soornee, the Khojah, the Mehmon, the 
Borah, the Mussulman from the Deccan, and 
he from the Konkan, have all some dis- 
tinctive Shibboleth, but agree in the two 
great points of Mahometanism—the unity of 
God, and the truth of Mahomet’s mission as 
his prophet. 

The Portuguese or native Christians form 
a considerable portion of the population of 
Bombay ; thousands of temporary sojourners 
add variety even to this variegated mass. Ar- 
menians, Jews, Persians, Scindians, Affghans, 
Beloochees, Cashmerians, Bengalese, Madras- 
sees, Chinese, Malays, Arabs, are to be met 
with at every turn. The rich Parsees, Hindoos, 
and Mussulmans drive about in very elegant 
equipages, chiefly procured from London or 
Liverpool ; for the art of carriage-building is 
not, as in Calcutta, one of those brought to 
perfection in Bombay. The English settled 
here are a mere handful in point of numbers; 
although they are the motive and regulating 

ower of the whole of the other machinery. 

hey consist exclusively of temporary re- 
sidents, members of the two services, civil and 
military, of the law, or of the mercantile pro- 
fession. No settler or colonist is to be found 
here. All hope to lay their bones in England, 
and, with this feeling predominant in every 
English breast, it is clear that not much per- 
manent interest for India can be entertained 
by this class. 

The mode of life among the English gentry 
is very pleasant. An early ride before the 
sun has risen high enough to be annoying ; 
the indispensable cold bath; a substantial 
breakfast at nine; tiffin or luncheon at two, 
for those who like it ; and dinner at half-past 
seven, before which a ride or drive for a 
couple of hours serves to dissipate the vapours 
of office work—form the usual routine of 
existence. Where no one isidle, there is, of 
course, small time left for literary pursuits, 
and the lassitude induced by the climate 
renders it next to impossible to read or write 
after dinner. Reading is consequently much 
limited to the ephemeral productions of the 
daily press. This, for India, is on rather 
an extensive scale, since there are no fewer 
than three morning journals, conducted with 
much spirit and vigour. 

Parell, the Governor’s residence, is a spa- 
cious and handsome edifice, with no pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty, but imposing 
from its magnitude. It contains excellent 
private apartments, besides a magnificent 
suite of reception rooms. <A ball here in 
January or February, when everybody is at 
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the Presidency, is like a costume ball. Ladies 
dressed in the height of fashion, men in uniforms 
of every gradation of splendour, a superb mili- 
tary band, rooms illuminated in a manner 
that shames the feeble efforts of a London 
wax-chandler, the finest flowers (such as are 
only to be procured in England from hot- 
houses) in the most luxuriant profusion, consti- 
tute the leading features of these very agree- 
able parties. Such scenes are not, however, 
confined to Government House. The Byculla 
Club occasionally lends its magnificent saloon 
to this sort of reunion ; and the other day the 
Bachelors gave a sumptuous sozrée in the grand 
and classic saloon of the Town Hall; besides 
which the leading members of society here 
are continually giving agreeable dances. 
Thus, here, as elsewhere, we try to cheat 
existence of its sombre hue, and to give ita 
varnish of hilarity not quite consistent with 
its natural tones. The rooms here are, in 
general, large and lofty, and the profusion 
of wax lights is, on these occasions, quite 
dazzling. Nothing can exceed the tedium 
of a formal Bombay dinner. Tables groaning 


with Brummagem imitations of splendour, | 
and dishes redolent of the strong and greasy | 


compositions of Portuguese cooks; guests 
thrown together, in numerous confusion, 
without reference to acquaintanceship or 
similarity of tastes or habits ; fifty or sixty 


people seated at an immense table resembling | 
a table-’hdte in all except the goodness of its | 


dishes, with a servant behind every chair. 
This is a picture of a Bombay dinner. 

The Fi Arts ar kno in Bombay 

he Fine Arts are unknown in Bombay. 

A gaudy-coloured lithograph would be here 


as much esteemed as a Titian or a Raphael ;| 


and, I fear, the want of taste is not confined 
to the native inhabitants. Europeans come 
out so young, so partially educated, and with 
their ideas on the subject of Art so little 


developed, that they remain for the rest of| 


their lives as much children in this respect 
as when they first arrived. I remember once 
accompanying two Indian friends through the 
gallery of the Pitti Palace. 
was wholly given to the worst pictures and 
the worst statues. An artist here would 


starve; and although the Hindoos have a/| 
taste for sculpture, their efforts are confined | 


to the grotesque. ‘This is extraordinary, 


when we reflect that the human figure in its| 


most beautiful proportions is constantly dis- 
played to them. Some of the men from 
Hindoostan—who go by the name of Pur- 
dasees, or foreigners—are the most superb 
models for a sculptor that can be conceived. 
The women, too, throw their drapery about 
them in the most elegant folds, and a group 
of Hindoo girls at a well is perhaps the most 
artistic combination that could be desired. 
Yet these pass unnoticed and unadmired, 
except, perhaps, by an occasional amateur, 
whose other avocations leave him little 
time to note or perpetuate the graceful scene. 
We are apt to imagine that the Greeks 





| pense, 
| half-century of education, but at present it finds 


Their admiration | 
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derived their superiority in the Fine Arts 
from their constant familiarity with the 
finest forms, in baths and wrestling places, 
in the forum, the agora, or the hippodrome, 
Yet these could only have been occa- 
sional opportunities compared with those 
offered daily in the streets of Bombay. The 
genius of Mahometanism is opposed to the 
imitation of the human figure, either in 
painting or sculpture ; but Hindoo temples 
abound with examples of both. How is it, 
then, that Art should be here at a lower ebb 
in the nineteenth century than it ever was in 
Egypt? Even in architecture the taste of 
the Hindoos is vicious and trivial to a great 
extent ; great labour and expense are frittered 
away in the most tasteless attempts at orna- 
ment, and not a single Hindoo monument of 
architectural science is to be seen in or near 
Bombay. The same may be said of the 
Parsees, none of whom, even the richest, pos- 
sesses a painting worth five shillings, although 


their rooms are crowded with chandeliers, 


lustres, mirrors, and gilding, of the most 
expensive character, and all procured from 
London, which, if desired, could furnish their 
magnificent saloons with exquisite pictures, 
bronzes, and statues, at a very moderate ex- 
Taste may perhaps arise after another 


no resting-place to the eastward of the Cape. 
One only good picture is to be seen here, a 
large whole-length portrait of Queen Victoria, 
by Wilkie. This is in the possession of the 
Parsee Knight, and was made a present to him 
by the late Sir Charles Forbes. 

The Town Hall, which contains the library 
of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, is rich in three magnificent works 
of Chantrey. These are colossal statues 
of Mount Stewart Elphinstone, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Sir Charles Forbes; the two 
former in his best manner. ‘This build- 
ing is, perhaps, the finest specimen of 
English taste in India. It is in the Doric 
style, vast and well-proportioned, though 
a little ponderous. 

The trade of Bombay is extensive and im- 
portant, the imports and exports each reaching 
on an average nearly ten millions sterling. 
By far the greater part of this traffic is con- 
ducted on commission, the majority of the 
houses here being merely commission agents. 
A large proportion of the trade with China 
and other Eastern countries is in the hands 
of natives ; that with England and Europe 
chiefly, if not entirely,in English and German 
firms. There is not a single French house of 
agency here. Taking the profits on these 
twenty millions at eight per cent., which I 
fancy every house of agency expects as its 
share, we have here one million, eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds to be distributed 
amongst the mercantile community, some of 
the leading members of which must be an- 
nually realising very large sums. ‘There 18 
not, however, much appearance or show of 
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wealth amongst the cotton lords here, who, 
generally spexking, live in a very modest 
quiet way. The great staple of export is raw 
cotton—the great staple of import the same} 
cotton manufactured, 

It is singular that so few indigenous Indian | 
horses should exist. Those employed in our 
regular cavalry and horse artillery are in- 
variably either Arab or Persian ; the former 
small, active, and of perfect symmetry ; the 
latter, larger and more — but with less 
activity, and far less beauty. A well-bred 
Arab has small ears, wide and square fore- 
head, jowl and cheekbones wide apart ; eye 
bright and large ; nostril open, angular, and 
iransparent ; nether lip pendulous ; skin of a 
smooth and silky texture ; fore-hand fine ; 
shoulder not very high, but very oblique ; 
joints large, angular, and well-knit. The back 
sinew of the fore-le¢ remarkably large, and 
standing out well from the leg-bone, pastern 
rather long, hoof hard, and crust rather high ; 
barrel, round ; hips wide, tail set on high; 
buttocks square, thigh muscular, hock large 
and free from flesh ; tail fine at the extremity 
like that of a greyhound; temper mild and 
equable ; height seldom exceeding fourteen 
feet two inches. This is the Arab horse of 
good blood, and of such about two thousand 
are imported annually into Bombay, chiefly 
from Bussorah. Of course, all do not answer | 
this description, which comprises almost every 
desirable quality of shape and make to be 
found in this quadruped. Their speed is 
good, but not equal to our English blood; a| 
mile in one hundred and twelve seconds being 
about the utmost they can come upto. In 
England the same distance has often been 
performed in eighty seconds by our best blood. 
The average speed of an Arab is, however, 
much greater than that of the ordinary run 
of English horses, not thorough-bred. The 
price of an Arab here is high ; young, sound, 
and of good blood, with power to carry twelve 
or thirteen stone. Such a horse cannot be 
bought atthe stables for less than one thousand | 
or twelve hundred rupees. The trade is in 
the hands of Parsee brokers, four or five of | 
whom keep stables, capable of containing from 
three to four hundred horses each. On each 
sale they realise thirty-two rupees, seventeen | 
from the buyer and fifteen from the seller, | 
irrespective of the value of the horse. It 
follows, therefore, that as these brokers gene- 
rally dispose of five or six hundred horses | 
each annually, they must realise large profits, 
besides that which they derive trom the 
horses standing at livery. 

Another article of commerce consists of 
pearls, also from the Persian Gulf. The Arabs 
bring these down in December or January, | 
and return before the monsoon sets in, carry- 
ing home in exchange large quantities of| 
Manchester and Yorkshire goods, 

Of these orient gems a large proportion is 
unsuited to the European markets, being of a 


| bank secretary. 





yellowish golden lustre, and not of that pure 


white so much desiderated at home. The 
natives do not despise them for this ; and in 
my eye—which ever delighted in the rich 
Venetian tone of colour, in preference to the 
cold tints of Rome or Florence—I must say 
they lose nothing by this golden hue. The 
opulent here of every caste possess vast 
hoards of these treasures of the deep ; with 
which, on gala days, they delight to deck 
their children and wives. A considerable 
portion of each wealthy native’s riches consists 
in jewellery, but for the most part the stones 
are badly set and badly cut. Size, irre- 
spective of symmetry or water, is much 
coveted, and the consequence is that nowhere 
are so many indifferent jewels treasured up as 
here, 

Magnitude and profusion are the rules of 
native taste in the precious stones on this 
side of India, which possesses none of the 
skill or science evinced by the jewellers and 
lapidaries of Agra and Delhi, or even by 
those in the Madras Presidency. Ornaments 
of pure and massive gold distinguish the less 
opulent, many of whom carry about their 
persons their whole wealth. An immense 
quantity of the precious metals is lost to cir- 


culation by this propensity, which probably 


may trace its origin to habits engendered 
by long years of turbulence and warfare, 
when no safe investment of capital existed, 


| Even now it is difficult to persuade a native 


of the advantage held out by a Government 


|savings bank in preference to a gold chain or 


bangle, the ready and ever-available resources 


| of which are, to his mind, more easily realis- 


able than those offered by the signature of a 
A well-informed native has 
assured me that he has reason to believe that 


/not less than five crores of rupees, or five 
|millions sterling, is invested in gold and 


silver ornaments in Bombay. Certain it is, 
that nowhere have I seen so universal a dif- 
fusion of these ornaments as here. The com- 


|monest cooley has his gold ear-ring; the 


meanest artisan his amulet of gold, or his 
waist-belt of silver—probably both. Should 
Bombay ever be laid under contribution by a 
French line-of-battle ship (and one such would 
be sufficient for the purpose), the bushels of 
golden ornaments that might be collected in 
a couple of hours would exceed tenfold the 
knightly spoils of the field of Cannee. 

No place in the world is more open to a 
marauding enemy than Bombay. The de- 
fences towards the sea are contemptible, and 
half-an-hour’s bombardment would destroy 
the Fort, the crowded houses of which are 
built up to within a few feet of the ramparts, 
where, in case of conflagration, no men could 
stand to their guns. Without the aid of 


jsome heavy men-of-war, Bombay might be 


sacked and burnt in an hour, and no vestige 
left of its pristine prosperity. I don’t know 
whether our rulers are aware of its insecurity; 
but there is certainly, at present, nothing to 
prevent the approach of a hostile line-of- 
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battle ship, and, when arrived, nothing to 
prevent her from laying the place in ashes, 
or under contribution, as might best suit her 
views. The great importance of Bombay, as 
the key of communication between the upper 
provinces of Jndia and England, as the empo- 
rium of the cotton trade, as the great 
entrepot of our Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Yorkshire goods, as the seat of a most 
extensive and efficient naval dockyard, and 
as the capital of Western India, ought to 
direct attention to this state of things; for 
the place at present is as defenceless as 
Southampton, and still more accessible; for 
the heaviest line-of-battle ship could lie 
within two hundred yards of the Custom 
House, the Treasury, and the Mint. So 
large a population, such extensive wealth, 
and so important interests, ought to demand 
the most serious attention of the authorities 
to their insecure state; for a blow once 
struck home would be irreparable. 

A sketch of Bombay would be imperfect 
without a notice of the railroad now in pro- 
gress, and which is fondly thought by many 
will be the forerunner of a host of others, 
that are to bring the most distant cities of 
India within a few hours of each other. 
it is very nearly completed as far as Tannah, 
the northernmost point of Salsette; and it is 
mets thence towards Callian, in the 
Northern Konkan. Thence, it is hoped that 
eventually it will be carried farther into the 
interior, and that the Ghauts will be sur- 
mounted, so as to bring the traffic of the 
Deccan and Khandeish within its grasp; and 


thus, in a great measure, remedy the crying | 


evil of India—the want of internal communi- 
cations. The projectors, on calculations which 
are understood to have been well considered, 
anticipate large profits. The East India 
Company has acted wisely in so far comply- 
ing with the exigencies of the times as to 
yield gracefully to the clamour for a railroad. 
{ts real importance or value will never be 
understood in England; and it is a good tub 
to throw to the whale on the approaching 
discussions on the Charter. 


NOT FOUND YET! 


WE will cross the peninsula to the Gurnard’s 
Head, and beat a portion of the northern coast, 
in search of those same Cornish Choughs I 
sought on a former occasion, and have not 
found yet. Midway, we shall have a prospect 
of the two seas—the Bristol and the English 
Channels—which you may imagine (if the 
reality is insufficiently satisfactory) to be the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, separated by the 
Isthmus of Darien. Turning our backs on the 
lovely crescent of Mount’s Bay, up we go; up 
—up—up. It is worth while looking round 
now and then, to see how affectionately the 
bluff promontories of the Lizard and 
St. Paul stretch out their weather-beaten 
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friends, their snugly-nursed darlings, Pen- 
If, after searching and 
peering and sweeping our vision over these 
expanses, we do not get sight of a Chough or 
two, it will be very remarkable. 

We shall observe, in the course of the 
present jaunt, that, to compensate for the 
undue proportion of saintly titles which 
adorn so many of the parishes and little 
towns, others—whose names are a combi- 
nation of merely profane syllables — are 
remarkable for the agreeable sound and 
measured accent with which they fall upon 
the ear. Mara-zion, Trevescan, Rosevarnen, 
Tregony, and a host of others, which, if I 
were meditating an epic, should pass before 
you in Indian file: these harmonious scraps 
of geography would be useful to the most 
elegant novelist that ever wrote for a fas- 
tidious public. Some of the scenery, too, is 
of a very sentimental description, and reads 
as well upon paper as it is delightful to the 
traveller, We are now about half-way ; we are 
crossing an extensive grove of pinasters, with 
an underwood of gigantic rhododendrons—now 
meeting overhead in thickets, now dispersed 
as independent evergreens. 

Your eye has been attracted by that strange 
object to the right, not far from the road, 
which you might take to be a rude, clumsy, 
three-legged stool, made up with pieces of 
unhewn stone. It is called here the Ludgvan 
(pronounced Ludyan) quoit. You are too 
well read not to know that it is a cromlech, 
and engravings will have given you an im- 
perfect idea of its appearance ; but did you 
ever in your life see anything with such a 
mysteriously o/d look? It is this charac- 
teristic which artists cannot easily express: 
most of their cromlechs might have been sent 
the other day from the Penryn quarries, 
along with thé granite for Waterloo Bridge. 
Ali the (what are called) Druidical remains 
have the same fearful stamp of unimaginable 
antiquity. It is that—not the magnitude, not 
the singular arrangement, but the age, 
defying investigation—which gives to Stone- 
henge its power over the imagination. Roman 
ruins, Cyclopzean walls, are nothing to them. 
Fossil remains—even trilobites, in tolerable 
preservation—have, in comparison, all the 
freshness of new-laid eggs. 

Although you have now some acquaintance 
with Cornish gales, you would hardly credit 
that, one extra-stormy night, the upper stone 
was blown from off its three supports. There 
are many fools in the world, who value them- 
selves, like butchers’ meat, by the stone, and 
whose sole strength lies in their shoulders, 
and in the calves of their legs. However, the 
quoit was displaced, either by the wind, or by 
the rogue Nobody. Happily it has returned 
to its original points of suspension. 

And, pray, what was the purpose of these 
monstrous three-legged ode and circles of 
huge stones? Ah! what,indeed? Some will 


arms to shelter and protect their bosom!tell you one thing, some another—temples, 
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altars for human sacrifice, immovable orreries, 
andsoon. A French shrug of the shoulders 
is the best answer. Read good Dr. Borlase 
his History of Cornwall; read Mr. Duke’s 
learned Essay on Stonehenge, and you will be 
just as satisfied with them as with by-gone 
systems of astronomy, “cycle on epicycle, 
orb on orb.” ‘You will in the end arrive at 
the true conclusion, that these—are stones ! 
My imagination cannot utterly discard a 
dream I once had, that Stonehenge and the 
Indgvan quoit are not remains of human 
workmanship. That they were originally 
arranged by some mechanical agency, and did 
not tumble together by mere chance, can 
hardly be doubted by any one who has seen 
the things as they now stand. But remember, 
my philosophic friend, man is not the only 
animal endowed with the bump of construc- 
tiveness. Other creatures build beside him- 
self ; ant-hills have been taken, at first sight, 
for the dwellings of negroes ; a cockney, 
coming suddenly ona beaver village—sup- 
posing one resuscitated—asked his way to the 
inn there; many birds’ nests show, at least, 
as much attention to comfort as an Irish 
cabin. Now we know that there have existed 
in former ages gigantic beavers, besides 
crowds of other monsters, of whose architec- 
tural accomplishments we are in ignorance ; 
knowing only that they had the power, if 
they only had the instinct, to build something 
extraordinary. Might not a race of Qcothe- 


riums be just as likely as the Druids, equally 
extinct, to make to themselves a shelter and 
a family residence, of which we here see the 


ruins ? 
to this ? 

The Professor smiles wickedly, and asks, 
“Do you not think it more probable that 
Stonehenge was the submarine nest of the 
sea-serpent, and that Ludgvan quoit served 
him as a pillow for an afternoon nap, when 
out upon his rambles? They would, of course, 
rise with the rest of the granite, and remain 
where we see them now ?” 

“Hum!” say I; “when I have caught my 
Daws and taught them to speak, I will ask 
them if their family retains any tradition on 
the subject.” 

We are sure to find our black game at the 
Gurnard’s Head ; so on we roll pleasantly. A 
fine, open, down-y country, where one can 
breathe ; a little stony, perhaps. But what a 
luxury it is to get away from the imprison- 
ment of interminable hedge-rows, turnpikes, 
and thriving young plantations, wherein you 
must not set foot under pain of action for 
trespass! Some of the stones are got a little 
out of the way by being heaped together to 
serve as fences. Now and then, the trouble- 
some granite, resolved upon an outbreak, 
pops up its head in the middle of a field, like 
a Jack-in-the-box. This, to an unaccustomed 
eye, gives the picture a sort of ruinous air. 
We might be overlooking the crumbling walls 


What says our friend, the Professor, 


NOT FOUND YET! 
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olden time. Mr. Mechi would find fault with 
one agricultural detail. In Cornish fields, it 
is common to see here and there, at regular 
intervals, large mounds planted thickly with 
drumhead-cabbages, or “ flat-polls” in the 
language of the country. These flat-polls are 
great favourites with the farmers and the 
cottagers, who use them as green “meat,” 
both for man and beast—crude, for cows and 
sheep ; cooked, as a table vegetable, and as an 
ingredient in soup. Now, the cabbage-bearing 
mounds are composed of weeds, rubbish, earth, 
and manure, all laid up to rot together, and 
to be spread over the land for the succeeding 
crop, as soon as the cabbages are consumed 
out of the way. A better plan for the pro- 
pagation of noxious weeds and insects could 
not be devised. They are thus carefully 
treasured during the inclement season, and 
sown broadcast as the fine one approaches ; 
while the finer the cabbages, the nearer does 
the mound itself approach the condition of an 
exhausted non-fertilising compost. 

If you please, it is now requisite to walk a 
little way. The fence opens, and you have to 
step across five or six granite bars (the spaces 
between them being trenches in the earth), 
like a large stone gridiron laid upon the 
ground. Whatever you may say, it is not 
intended as a trap for sprained ankles on 
dark nights, but is a Cornish style, horizontal, 
instead of being vertical, as your wooden 
ones are. It is effectual in stopping the pas- 
sage of animals, though you might not think 
so, to look at it. 

And this is the Gurnard’s Head ;—a stern, 
square-built mass of grey granite jutting into 
the sea ;—one of those headlands, whose living 
portrait Stanfield would produce for you— 
forming, with some more modestly retired cliffs, 
a little cove, wherein the water is so purple 
and so deep, that if you were to throw a 
stone therein, you would believe that it went 
on sinking and sinking for half the day. Our 
Gurnard’s Head is a surviving portion of na- 
ture’s first-built fortifications and bulwarks, 
shattered and splintered, but still impregnable. 
The waves will have to fret and fume a long 
while yet before they undermine it, and 
cause it to fall in a heap of ruins. An inac- 
cessible, inhospitable, uninviting piece of 
stuff, without a bit of verdure to tempt even 
the rabbit or the goat; just the fitting strong- 
hold for our sable friends to fix on as head 
quarters. But here they are not, unless 
invisibly, in some chink or cranny where it 
would not be easy to bring them to light. 
Like the little birds which ply in and out at 
the crocodile’s mouth, for the friendly pur- 
pose of picking his teeth, our Choughs may 
have found some secret entrance to the 
Gurnard’s gills, and may now be diverting 
themselves in his cavernous interior, if he has 
one. But, this being the Gurnard’s Head, 
where is his tail to be found? According to 
the usual proportions of that excellent but 


of a vast priory, or city of priories, of the!inadequately appreciated fish, it must be 
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five hundred fathoms deep, not far from a 
perpendicular dropped from Ludgvan quoit, 
quite beyond the reach of our diving 
apparatus. 

Alas !—No Daws! 

To make up for this continued ornitho- 
logical disappointment, some sandwiches and 
a bottle of pale ale make their appearance, 
through the agency of a benevolent fairy. 
The time occupied in attentions to them, may 
also be devoted to a little sober reflection. 

With all its wildness, its retirement, and 
its semi-insular position, this is a particularly 
enjoyable part of the world to those who 
like it. And to some constitutions, mental 
and bodily, the sea, sea air, sea views, sea- 
side walks, sea-grown diet—THE SEA is a 
matter almost of necessity. Without it, such 
folks barely exist; with it, they flourish 
vigorously. 

What a nuisance for such people to find 
themselves fixed for life in the Midland 
Counties of England, where they cannot get 
a glimpse of a lovely, straight, blue horizon 
without a journey! Still worse, to be trans- 
planted to Central Europe, to some Canton, 
Grand Duchy, or Kingdom, of which the 
whole navy may consist of a couple of four- 
oared boats, and a barge! An utterly hope- 
less case would be banishment to the heart 
of either of the American Continents, where 
the natives have as clear a notion of the 
ocean, as we have of the features of the North 
Pole. 


To live and die without ever having 
seen the sea; what an incomplete life! 
Geographers complain of the vast dispro- 
portion of water on the terraqueous globe; but 
we have now more land than we can occupy 


properly, and turn to good account. The 
seas prevent us from being a nuisance to 
each other, at the same time that they admit 
of a reasonable amount, both of visiting, and 
marketing. 

The sea here does not produce exactly the 
same impression on the mind as in most 
other parts of the English coast. There, it is 


a successful aggressor; here, it is a baftled | 


bully. These clifis are of granite and other 
most hard materials, yielding, apparently, not 
an inch to the fury of Atlantic waves; they 
seem rather to defy them, planting firm out- 
posts of rock in their domain. They are 
magnilicent and sublime ; but they affect us 
in quite a different way, and are less touching 
to the feelings, less startling to the imagi- 


nation, than the falling and melting masses of 


the Norfolk and many other clifis. In these 
we behold a smiling, liberal, and prosperous 
victim, who can ill be spared, mercilessly laid 
low, destroyed, and made to disappear, by an 
unrelenting enemy, who is none the richer 
for his triumph, and who, we plainly see, will 
never cease from his work of destruction, so 
long as anything remains to be destroyed. 
But the cold, gray, hoary cliffs of Cornwall, 
are also firm, hard-hearted, and churlish, 
They give nothing ; what little they do yield 


o? 
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is violently extorted from them. They defy 
the storms, the frosts, the floods, and the 
breakers. Time only, and slow invisible 
agencies, can touch them. They are not 
eternal; but of a duration extending much 
farther than we can conceive, both back into 
the past, and on towards the future. Their 
tenant, the Cornish chough, on whose head 
naturalists have now set a price, may belong 
to but one of a series of Faunas which, in 
their respective generations, have haunted 
these immovable, outlandish hiding-places, 
and then have followed the course of all 
things earthly. 

“Do not look so down-hearted, though 
the ale and sandwiches are finished. ‘The 
air here sharpens the appetite, but you will 
find something on the dinner-table, and 
then—” 

“Tt was not merely that; it seems to me 
that your Daws are amyth, a mocking mirage, 
The species is a plausible invention of 
Pennani’s, adopted, without sufficient  evi- 
dence, by Mr. Yarrel. Our friend’s specimens, 
at Penzance, are factitious things, made up 
of false feathers and paint. Here am I, day 
after day, out on a fool’s errand, bent on a 
wild-goose chase; and I’m beginning to be 
tired of it.” 

“ For shame ; to let such thoughts escape 
your lips! Even if our Daws were a myth, and 
an unattainable ideality,—that you, with your 
eyes open, should not perceive its significance! 
Is not life itself a wild-goose chase, during 
which, though we are sure to lose many a 
bird that we set our hearts on bagging, we 
also pick up many a prize that we had not 
hoped to meet with by the way? Look at 
the history of all human knowledge. Have 
we not grasped at a philosopher’s stone, anda 
golden draught of unfading youth; and do we 
not hold a Chemistry in our hands? And, in 
the wildest wild-goose chase are there no 
refined pleasures to be tasted, no deep wisdom 
to be learned, along the roud? Are we not 
taught, while travelling forward, to despise, 
to reject, to believe, and to dare; all during 
the course of our continued disappointments ! 
Is it nothing simply to be here ;—to view 
these glorious sights, and to feel, in beholdiug 
them, the thrill of admiration, reverence, and 
wonder ? 

“Enough. I am rebuked. Henceforth, 
Onward shall be our hunting shout. What 
unexpected godsend may be found, who can 
tell beforehand? 'The Daws invite me, and 
I follow them. 
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